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odd half-crown for charity is forthcoming in the 
same manner. To men of this mode of life— 
and they are not rare in England—a ten-pound 
note is an object of little more regard, and of 
less practical utility, than a sheet of note-paper. 
Look at the other extremity of the scale. See 
the poor, cold, hungry child, to whom the cor- 
ner of a silk handkerchief, carelessly peeping 
from the pocket of an infirm old gentleman, 
presents great and sore temptation. For it needs 
only a twitch and a run, and that handkerchief 
will be his own, and readily convertible into 
food and warmth. It will make to him, for 
some hours at least, the difference between keen 
suffering and positive enjoyment of life. What 
is a ten-pound note to him? Set aside the 
difficulty that he would have in cashing it—for 
respectable cashiers would be sharp in their in- 
quiries as to how he obtained it, and his friend 
the dealer in silk handkerchiefs wonld exact a 
discount approaching close upon all per cent. for 
performing that needful office,—leave this out of 
the question, and let the symbol be the fair 
this the case, that |equivalent of two hundred shillings—of two 
even intelligent and | thousand four hundred pence, and what a road 
thoughtful persons | to decency, honesty, and comfort might the pos- 
are by no means session of that sum open to the child who yet 
agreed among them- | lingers on the verge of theft ? It would form the 
selves as to many | difference between want and luxury to his 
_ points relating to the | parents for the whole bitter and murky winter- 
nature of money. Aj To another class the ten-pound note is an 
ten-pound note, on/ object of even keener interest, for it is not 
the face of it, means | absolutely unknown to them. It is an object 
an order to the Bank | that at times comes within their grasp,—though 
of England to pay to | its visits are like those of angels, short in dura- 
the bearer something | tion and far between. So much, with more or 
more than twoounces | less certitude, is the annual income; so much 
and a half of stand-| the weekly expenditure. Unfortunately, it is the 
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Ten Shillings a Day at Sydney. 


HAT is the worth of 
money? The reply 
to that simple ques- 
tion depends very 
much on the fact of 
who is the ques- 
tioner. For, practi- 
cally speaking, mo- 
ney means different 
things to different 
people. So much is 
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legislative authority | and the latter of the more. But somehow or 
as to its purity and its weight. We have at other, by hard striving, or by hard pinching, or 
least this element of certitude. What the value by more or less of both, ends are made to meet. 
of gold itself may be to-day, or to-morrow, or| Christmas comes round to a household out of 
ten years’ hence, legislation can no more directly | debt, and respectability is maintained. How 
fix than it can alter the value which gold had a| welcome to such a household, whether that of 
century ago. How many pounds of flour, or | anxious clergyman,of maiden or widow annuitant, 
hundredweight of coal, or carats of diamonds, | of young professional man living on hope, or of 
an ounce of standard gold will purchase, de- | thousands in the like condition, is an unexpected 
pends not on legislation, but on the relative|ten-pound note. It means the counsel of the 
abundance, from time to time, of gold, and of | physician for the sickly wife—the turning point 
flour, of coal or of diamonds. Every man has/| between hope of recovery and languishing illness 
to make his own bargains. All that Govern-| or death itself; it means the extra half-year’s 
ment can do to help him in this respect is to| schooling for the hope and future staff of the 
provide him with a convenient and intelligible | family; it means the certitude that the faded 
set of counters, by the aid of which he may |silk or the rusty and disreputable great - coat 
make them the more readily. And the value, | shall not have to run the gauntlet of the centre 
that is to say the difficulty of obtaining the | aisle of the church for yet another winter. It is 
material, of which these counters are made, is to those who can barely subsist in respectability, 
one great element of their perfect convenience, | and who, so to do, are often compelled to live in 
and of their fitness for their object. | discomfort, that money, when it comes asa god- 
Even this simple, intelligible, truthfal view of | send, brings perhaps the keenest enjoyment. 

the pound-note is disputed by many persons,| Reflections such as these arise in the mind 
who, perhaps, ought to know better, but who from the perusal of a very remarkable document 
would feel affronted to be told that they were, in| which the craftsmen of Australia have lately 
this respect, at least, simply uneducated. But | addressed to their English fellow-workmen. An 
leave their case out of view fora moment. A| idea of how different a thing the same sum of 
bank-note being, philosophically considered,| money may be to different people comes out 
such as we have stated, how different an object | forcibly as we read. Ten shillings a day for 
does it appear to different persons. The very | wages !—what a golden land! Who would stay 
rich man has no need of money. He knows| in the old country that can secure a passage to 
little or nothing of coin or of notes. Except on | the new? Who need chaffer about 6d. a day more 
occasion of going abroad, he may not require for | or less, when he has but to reach the antipodes 
weeks or months together to see the colour of| in order to double his wages ? 5 

money. Accounts, indeed, he has to do with,| So many have thought and do think. So it is, 
and so will he tell you; but his payments are| upon paper, say those who have tried. But, 
made by signing his name ona printed slip of | first of all, wages in the new country, whatever 
paper. Of what use are notes or gold to him? | be their amount, are more hard to be earned 
His ordinary expenditure is regulated by his| than in the old. There is more shifting re 
house-keeper, or his steward, or his bailiff, and | job to job. There is more difficulty in fin os 
paid by cheque. If he fancies any purchases, | jobs at all. There are more blank days in the 
they are sent home to him, and paid for by| year, not at the order of pabegarion or ihe 
Cheque. He requires no loose cash for cab-hire, | mittees, but because hands are more plentifu 
for his carriage is at call. If he wants a rail-| than work, And then work, when you get it, is 





ard gold, certified by | former that seems always to partake of the less, | 


labour which the stored-up labour of centuries 
has created in this country. There are no well- 
lighted, well-aired, well-warmed shops for car- 
penters; no lofty smithies, with the obedient 
slavery of the steam-engine urging the blast for 
the smiths and turning the lathes for the fitters, 
and doing all the drudgery for all sorts and 
conditions of craftsmen. In England the skilled 
and able workman can (if he set up no tyrants 
of his own manufacture), as a rule, command 
steady work, and perform it under circumstances 
of great comfort. In Australia he has to 
scramble for work, and to execute it, when he 
obtains it, out in the air,as best he may. What 
is a wet day to a London carpenter? It involves 
the expense of an umbrella. Six shillings thus 
Jaid out will serve him for two or three years. 
What is the result to an Australian carpenter ? 
| The loss of his day. A wet day costs the one 
| 2s. or 38. a year; it costs the other 10s. every 
| time it occurs. That is one item in the account. 

Thus, then, stands this account. “Employ- 
|ment is always hard to obtain, and, when ob- 
‘tained, is mostly of short duration.” Under 
'this qualification, masons and bricklayers earn 
10s. per day ; plumbers the same. Carpenters 
and joiners, 9s. per day; plasterers the same. 
Painters, 8s. per day. Bricklayers’ labourers, 
8s. per day. Quarrymen, 8s. to 10s. per day. 
| Iron trades from 5s. to 10s. per day. In quali- 
fication of the rate of earning comes the amount 
| of employment. Masons, carpenters, and joiners, 
'bricklayers and plasterers, about two-thirds 
only employed. Bricklayers’ and plasterers’ 
labourers, only about one-half; painters only 
about one-third; in the iron trades only about 
two out of ten in employment. “They are in a 
most deplorable condition.” 

Against this hardly-earned rate of wages 
what is the per contra of expenditure. Fora 
house of four small rooms, from 14s. to 20s. per 
week rent. Firing and lights, 4s. per week all 
| the year round. Vegetables 250 per cent. more 
than in England; 8d., for instance, for a small 
|cabbage. Bread and meat are cheaper: 5d. for 
| the 2 lb. loaf; 5d. per pound for beef and mat- 
‘ton; pork and veal, 7d.; bacon and cheese, 
/1s. 6d.; milk, 8d. per quart; groceries about 
|the same as in England, only very inferior ; 
boots and clothes about the same, but so much 
| less durable as to cost some 120 per cent. more 
| than in the old country. No apprentices taken 
by employers ; and no occupation for the young. 
Such is the account of their condition which the 
Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Society of Sydney have 
farnished to the Amalgamated Society of the 
United Kingdom. 

At a time when the relations between the 
producers and the employers of labour are in so 
unsettled a state, it is a service to both parties 
to call attention to the prospect of the labour 
market in other countries. An accurate ac- 
quaintance with the condition of the foreign or 
of the colonial workmen is of no little import- 
ance to him who remains at home. Emigra- 
tion is looked to as a powerful means of en- 
forcing demands which are obstinately con- 
tested on either side. That capital can emi- 
grate, and that readily, we all know. No less 
certain is it that labour can do the same. The 
question for the labourer to consider is, what 
becomes of the emigrant? Does he better his 
condition, or the reverse? It is in this respect 
that information is of value; and it will prove 
more reliable the more fully the facts that are 
reported coincide with the natural operation of 
any ascertained principles of social life. 

There is no room to doubt that when a virgin 
and fertile country, possessed of a favourable 
climate, and unburthened with political restric- 
tions, offers its acres, at an almost nominal price, 
to the tillage of emigrant labour, the benefit that 
may be secured by emigrants of a certain class 
is very great. For the man who can use the 











way-ticket, his servant takes and pays for it for | harder to be performed, wanes — seit 
him, and it goes into his weekly account. An absence of the numerous appliances ; 





axe, the hammer, and the spade, who has youth 
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and health, who can put his hand to any requi- 
site work, who can build his log-house, and clear 
and till his garden and his fields, and rear a 
teeming family with a healthy and active help- 
mate, emigration from the crowded courts of a 
great European city is almost tantamount to 
translation to a better world. Bat how few 
reared among such courts have the arm, or the 
pluck, or the wit, tosnatch a homestead from 
the verge of the forest. Very rapidly do the 
outskirts of colonisation become affected with 
some of the worst evils of the old civilisation 
left behind, and that without the counterpoise 
that existed at home. And the moment you 
have to deal with occupations other than agri- 
cultural, the question becomes altered. The 
joiner, the bricklayer, the plumber, cannot do 
more work at the antipodes, provided he can get 
it to do, than he can do at home. On the con- 
trary, he cannot do so much. In every craft in 
our own country that stored up labour of past 
years which we call capital has been long 
applied to facilitate the manual labour of the 
craftsman. Convenient shops, warmth, light and 
shelter, the greatest facility in procuring mate- 
rial, the best and the cheapest tools ; and, above 
all, the ever-present, never-tiring service of the 


Interpose an Australian voyage between supply 
and demand, and the tendency to make goods, 
not to use, but to sell, will lose its most whole- 
some check. Such, it is natural to expect, will 
be the case, and the complaints of the Sydney 
operatives do justice to the expectation. 

What may be the state of affairs in other por- 
tions of the world to which the stream of emigra- 
tion has been directed, we shall rather wait for 
the workmen themselves to inform us than 
describe from other sources of information. We 
know how heavy is the burden of taxation that a 
fierce war has imposed on the industry of the 
United States. The expenditure of that country 
for 1866, if divided among the population ascer- 
tained by the last census, amounts to no less 
than 27 dollars per head, which, compared to 
the present rate of expenditure in the United 
Kingdom, of 21. 5s. per head, is about twice and a 
half as much! We know that conditions similar 
to those complained of at Sydney must be more 
or less present at all the great centres to which 
emigrants flock. In each instance, no doubt, 
there are peculiar features. At Sydney we see 
that bread and meat are cheaper than at home, 
while all the other requisites of life are far 
dearer. The disproportion between meat and 





steam-engine, that most efficient of slaves,—all 
these are at the command of the workman in| 


vegetables is remarkable, and, in the absence of 
further information, not readily intelligible. It 


the old country,—all these are generally absent ‘would seem as if there had been an absence of 
in the new. Therefore the amount of work that | market-gardeners from the lists of emigrants. 
the craftsman can, with comfort to himself, turn | Still more surely do we trace one pernicious 
out of hand in ten hours in England, will take effect of the rapid growth of our great manu- 
him twelve, fourteen, sixteen, or even more facturing towns. Thirty years ago, even in 
hours, to execute in discomfort in a new country. | London, a garden was not out of the reach of the 
The silent presence of capital, and the benefits | occupantof many an humble abode. The journey- 
it returns to the workman, begin to be appre- | man found time to tend his favourite flowers, or 
ciated, like so many of our blessings, most fully | to raise many valuable vegetables, and some of 
when their absence makes itself felt. | the choicest favourites of the horticulturist have 

Look at the iron trades. Some of these work- | been first reared in the poor man’s garden. As 
men in our own country are more than inde-| building has covered all available space, not 
pendent. Few persons will argue that the only has this healthful and elevating occupation 
quantity of ale consumed by the moulders, for been denied to the workman, but his children 
instance, and the number of hours for which they | have grown up almost in ignorance of the exist- 
may be relied on to work, are such as to be the | ence of garden flowers. Thus among those nume- 
most conducive to the welfare of either them-|rous young people who have no occupation at 
selves or their families—to say nothing of their Sydney, the natural and healthful employment 
employers. Look at the perfect independence ofa that may be derived from the cultivation of the 
good foreman smith at Birmingham or at Wolver- | merest patch of ground seems unknown. If this 
hampton. Look at the position taken by the pud- | were not the case, we should hardly find that 
dlers. Now these men, able and skilled workmen | a small cabbage—a plant which requires so very 
as they may be, looking only to the labour of little for its production—is not to be purchased 
their own good right hands for a comfortable | for less than eightpence. A strong proof is thus 
maintenance, are tco apt to forget how far, in| afforded of the difference between emigrants and 


very truth, they are served and aided by capital. 
What has reared the lofty smithy, built the 
cupolas, brought the precious minerals to the 
door, and urged the incessant blast through the | 
tuyeres? The labour of the past—that is to say, | 
the capital of the employer. In Sydney this | 
does not exist,—what is the result to the emi- 
grant iron-worker? Employment two days out 
of ten,—such is their own account. English 
labour, served by English capital, can, and ever 
must, so far beat English labour deprived of 
English capital, that it is far cheaper to manu- 
facture goods at Birmingham and ship them to 
Sydney, than it is to manufacture them by Eng- 
lish hands at Sydney itself. 

There is another consideration which will be 
readily understood by the English workman. 
In this country he has the choice of a market. 
The tools he uses, the clothes he wears, the pro- 
visions he consumes, may not be the very best 
of their kind, but he has his choice, and, within 
certain limits, is sure of his money’s worth. 
But what is the case when a six-months’ voyage 
lies between the producer and the consumer ? 
What is likely to be the character of shop-goods 
when the purchasers are reduced to “ Hobson’s 
choice?” If in our own country we hear con- 
stant complaints of dishonesty in the manufac- 
ture and in the sale of goods, what is likely to 
be the case with goods that are manufactured 
for sale at the antipodes? If the Canadian 
emigrant finds that the best axe which he can 
purchase in London will not stand against the 
timber he encounters, what will be the quality 
of the axes shipped from London for sale at 
Sydney? At home, notwithstanding that the 
general race is for profit rather than for excel- 
lence, a wholesome competition is apt from time 
to time to restrain the delinquencies of the too 
greedy manufacturer. The pint-bottle may have 
shrunk to a most profitable capacity ; the web of 
broadcloth may have contracted to the most 
economical number of inches; the purchaser 
may have been reduced insensibly to the very 
minimum of return for his cash, when up starts 
some new competitor for custom, and advertises 





imperial pints, or cloth of a warranted width. 


settlers. 

Thus, then, again comes the question, what is 
the worth of money? The reply is of the utmost 
importance to the intending emigrant. Ten 
shillings a day in Australia is not the same thing 
as ten shillings a day in Middlesex. You take 
more counters for your day’s work, but you have 
to pay away more counters for your day’s living. 
And, as your earning is one, and your expendi- 
ture is manifold, the balance is likely to be very 
much against you. What has produced this 
difference in the worth of money is another 
question, and one into which we have not now 
space to enter. It is a difference that is felt 
more or less all over the world, and it is partly 
real and partly only apparent. To that subject 
we may hereafter recur, our present object is to 
call attention to the important fact that the 
nominal rate of wages is only one out of many 
circumstances that regulate the welfare of the 
workman. 

It must be noticed that anonymons criticism 
has questioned the accuracy of the statement of 
the Sydney workmen. We can only give their 
figures. Hight or wrong, they have brought 
them formally under the notice of their fellow 
workmen in England, and they have set their 
names to their statement. There may, or may 
not, be more or less of bias in their motives, but 
the very imputation thrown on the accuracy of 
their statement should form a fresh reason for 
the intending emigrant to weigh well his decision, 
and to sift with jealous care the information with 
which he is supplied. 








THE LiverPooL Tramways.—The general good 
feeling entertained in respect to the laying 
down of street railways in this town is evinced 
by the fact that within a few days no fewer than 
14,000 of the inhabitants have affixed their 
signatures to petitions to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, praying that the standing orders may be 
dispensed with in their favour, and that the bill 
authorising their construction may be at once 
proceeded with. 





THE SANITARY CONDITION OF THE 
NEW TOWN OF EDINBURGH.* 


In Edinburgh at the present day there ig 
nothing to prevent (and it frequently occurs) g 
whole district being built upon, and drains laid 
down of the most defective description, without 
the plans being submitted to any competent 
authority on a matter of such vital interest, 
while the public officials are powerless to inter. 
fere until the new houses are inhabited, and a 
special complaint lodged by their neighbours, 

Water-closets have been introduced into the 
houses in all the streets in the New Town, with 
certain notable exceptions, which we shall ad- 
vert to presently; but from the insufficient 
mode in which they have been erected and the 
objectionable places they have been made to 
occupy, so as to ventilate now into the kitchen, 
then into one of the sleeping apartments, it hag 
been doubted by competent authorities, such as 
Dr. Stark, whether they have not done more 
harm than good in a sanitary point of view. Few 
of them are air-tight, and the consequence is 
that the foul gases which are escape 
into the other parts of the house. The nuisance 
is bad enough in self-contained houses ; but it is 
still worse in those entering from common 
stairs. In the latter all but invariably, —it 
would almost seem to be out of malice prepense 
on the part of the architect,—the water-closets 
are made to ventilate by a small window into 
the common stair, and there being six or eight 
to each stair the pollution of the atmosphere 
may be more readily imagined than described. 
The staircase skylights (where such exist), in- 
stead of having holes to permit the exit of foul 
gas, are almost invariably closed, and the inha- 
bitants themselves increase the evil by persist- 
ently keeping the stair windows closed down. 
Accordingly, whenever the street-door is opened 
the fresh air thus admitted forees the impure 
back into the houses. So offensive is this state 
of things that many persons living in flats,—espe- 
cially in the upper ones,—cannot inhale the air at 
their own doors without experiencing nausea and 
sickness. Let not our English readers fancy 
that we are romancing. It is an “ ower true 
tale,” as evidenced by Dr. Littlejohn (Report, 
pp. 105, 106). It is even yet more extraordi- 
nary that in the most recently-built streets the 
architects persist in ignoring the best-known 
laws of sanitary science, and placing the water- 
closet in the very worst possible part of the 
house for the purpose. While it should be ina 
situation of easy access, it should in every case 
be against an external wall, and have full means 
of constant ventilation to the open air. Some- 
thing, however, might be done to prevent the 
escape of foul gas into water-closets. Charcoal 
filters would at any rate alleviate, if not entirely 
remove this nuisance. As recommended by 
Professor Stenhouse, a little below the valve of 
the closet a subsidiary pipe should branch off 
from the main pipe, and be carried a few feet 
above the closet seat. The extremity of the 
pipe, across which should be stretched a few 
wires, should penetrate to the extent of two or 
three inches into a charcoal bed or filter six or 
eight inches thick. 

Many of the streets of the New Town are 
totally destitute of “ closets,” more particularly 
the by-streets, such as Rose, Thistle, Jamaica, 
Cumberland, and William Streets, and nearly 
all those in the populous and over-crowded 
quartier of Stockbridge. These localities are 
principally inhabited by artisans and small shop- 
keepers. Each family usually occupies but two 
apartments (sometimes only one); or, if more, 
one of them is in the ordinary case let to @ 
lodger. In some cases, a water-cistern and soil- 
pipe are furnished to each family; in others, 
they are common to all who live on the same 
floor: but there is no convenience. The death- 
rate in these by-streets rises far above that of 
those streets in the same locality in which they 
have been introduced. Thus in the year 1863 
(and we take that year as the latest the 
sanitary statistics of which are at our com- 
mand), while the cases of death in the 
upper New Town district were 17°38 per 1,000 
fo the population, in the side streets, Rose 
and Thistle Streets, situated between Prince’s, 
George, and Queen Streets, the deaths rose to 
20°49; 80, too, in the same year, the death- 
rate for 1,000 persons in Jamaica-street and 
Cumberland-street was 22, while in the other 
streets of the lower New Town district it was 
no more than 17°38. So, also, while the death- 





* See p. 38, ante, 
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rate of the upper Water of Leith district was 
only 19 per 1,000, that of one portion of it, 
namely, the triangular area bounded by India- 

lace, Saunders-street, and Kerr-street, which is 
all but totally destitute of water-closets, was 26°86, 
while that of children beneath five years of age, 
rose to 106°67. Again, in the district of the 


fertile source of illness than contaminated water, 
many eminent medical men ascribing to its use 
mainly all cases of choleraic attacks. “ No more 
frequent cause than this,” says Dr. Littlejohn, 


opened for ventilation, are kept close to exclude 
the disagreeable and noxious fumes. 

One decided source of discomfort, if not of 
disease, prevails to a great extent, and even in 


speaking of untrapped overflow pipes, “hascome|some of the most fashionable streets. On the 
under my notice in the upper stories of large | walls of the butchers’ and fleshers’ shops, which 
tenements, which from their elevation appeared |are ordinarily placed in the most prominent 


lower Water of Leith, the total death-rate was | to be far removed from all possible effluvia from positions at the street corners, may be seen 


17 per 1,000, while in certain streets of it, such | drainage.” 


as Dean-street, Mary-place, Allan-street, Cheyne- 


, : ; exposed the carcasses of oxen, sheep, and pigs, 
On entering an Edinburgh kitchen or scullery, | together with their skins and offal. These are 


street, Bedford-street, Hermitage-place, &c., all | the olfactory nerves are apt to be assailed by an | not only eyesores, destroying the amenity of the 
unprovided with conveniences, it rose to 25°02, | offensive smell emanating from the sink, which neighbourhood, but they taint the surrounding 


and the infant mortality as high as 69°07. It is 
right to remember that in the second last in- 
stance the locality is intersected by an open 
mill-lade full of all abominations, and that the 
inhabitants are crowded in the proportion of 
516°7 to the acre, and that in the last instance 
the density of the population is 3369 to the 
acre. Making due allowance for the bad effects 
of overcrowding, these figures show the urgent 
necessity of the immediate introduction of water- 
closets into every house in the New Town. 

And this leads us to observe that the New 
Town is miserably deficient in the number of 
public “closets” and conveniences for the out- 
door male and female population. In a city like 
Edinburgh, which attracts so many visitors from 
all quarters, the duty of making such provision 
is all the more incumbent. For the whole of the 
New Town with a population (in 1861) of 64,956, 
there are but eight public conveniences which 
can accommodate fifty-seven persons only. None 
of these are set apart for females. In the whole | 
of the three districts of the Upper New Town, 
the Lower New Town, and the West-end, which | 
together have a population of 37,702, and which | 
are so much visited by tourists and excursionists, | 
there are but one water-closet range of eight. 
compartments and four urinals, and those hidden 
away out of sight, and not to be come at except 
by the initiated. This is not as it ought to be; 
but both the municipal authorities and the | 
inhabitants of the Modern Athens are fastidiously 
thin-skinned on this subject; and something 
very like a how] of indignation, if not of execra- 
tion, is raised against the indecent innovator, | 
who urges upon them the recognition and supply | 
of such wants. The offenders against good taste | 
are not those who point such requirements out, | 
but rather they who object to comply with 
them. Let that be done, however, and there 
will be no need ever to mention the unsavoury 
subject. 

We are not nearly done with our account of 
the nuisances of the New Town. One other is 
that which results from the faulty construction 
of the rain-water pipes, which convey it from 
the house-roofs to the drain. Where they are 
not properly trapped, they act as a shaft for the 
conveyance of the sewage gases, which, escaping 
at the top, enter in at the dormer and attic win- 
dows in the roof, and so find their way into the 
whole house. Numerous cases of typhoid fever 
and other diseases have been traced to this 
source. It is a most noteworthy circumstance, 
for which Dr. Stark vouches,* that on the second 
Visitation of cholera to Edinburgh all the fatal 
cases—and, indeed, almost all the cases— 
occurred in two parts only of the tenements, 
namely, on the lowest and highest floors. While 
Dr. Stark ascribed the presence of the disease on 
the ground floor to the sewage gases, the damp- 
ness, and want of cleanliness on the part of the 
residents, he accounted for its appearance, after 
skipping the intermediate flats, in the attics to 
their low roofs, the smallness of the skylights, 
and the confined area. We have little doubt, 
however, that its occurrence in the topmost 
stories was due to the gaseous emanations from 
the mouths of the rain-pipes. 

Yet another and frequent source of disease is 
the filthy and unwholesome condition of the 
water-cisterns and their connexion with the 
drains. Unless the overflow pipe, which com- 
municates directly with the house-drain, is 
properly trapped, and it rarely is so, it affords 
% means of ingress to the sewage gases, and the 
Water becomes perilously tainted. The cisterns, 
besides, are too often left uncovered, and ex- 
posed to the pollution caused by dust, rats, and 
mice; while, owing principally to the frequent 
Change of tenancy, they are often left uncleaned 
for years. It is by no means a pleasant thought 
that the water you are drinking has been taken 
from an open lead cistern, situated in the water- 
Closet above the seat, but that is a common 

occurrence in Edinburgh. There is no more 











* Inquiry into some points of the sanitary state of 
Edinburgh, by James Stark, M.D 





is sometimes made of lead, but more frequently | atmosphere with a strong effluvium. We are 
of stone. In either case the stench arises from | glad to see in the Provisional Order, which we 
the chemical action of the water upon the sink. | hope soon to see law, that such offensive exposure 
The remedy, it is well to know, is the substitu- | will be made a police offence, punishable by fine, 
tion for the stone or lead, as the case may be, of and in default by imprisonment. The Edinburgh 
slate or of glazed stoneware. This is not so un- butchers’ and fishmongers’ shops, having in few 
important a matter, as some people are inclined instances been specially built for the purpose, 
to think it, for the gases so generated diffuse are very deficient in the requisite sanitary safe- 
themselves over the dwelling, and besides being guards. 
disagreeable to the nose, exercise a powerful There is still one other nuisance to be adverted 
and deadly influence when the state of the to, which is all the more vexatious that it is of 
atmosphere is favourable to cholera and other recent creation. A little to the west of the 
zymotic diseases. | Haymarket Station of the North British Railway 
We have already alluded to the leakage from stands the Caledonian Distillery, the largest 
badly constructed cesspools and box drains, as work of the kind in Great Britain. This 
causing dampness of the basement floors. There distillery, without taking any steps to render its 
is yet another very frequent cause, namely, the offensive and dangerous refuse innocuous, throws 
neglect properly to drain the back green, which it into the Lochrin Burn, an unclosed drain, 
is attached to almost every house. Especially which irrigates about ninety acres of meadow 
in the back greens of those houses, which are built ground, and travels westward a distance of 300 
against the slope of the ground to the north and yards or so, until it debouches into the Water of 
south of George-street, the rainfall is left to seek Leith, tainting and polluting the atmosphere of 





| the lowest level, which is that of the founda- the whole neighbourhood, and consequently 


tion. The consequence is that the ground- deteriorating the value of the streets and villas 
floors are rendered damp and musty, the joists which have been recently erected there. It is 
and flooring decay, while the débris of shavings to be regretted that the authorities do not possess, 
and other vegetable matter, which are allowed as they do in France, the power of preventing 
to lie among the foundation, are speedily decom- the erection of manufactories in towns, until a 
posed and putrefy. It cannot be too strongly committee of eminent scientific men have reported 
impressed upon people that damp dwellings are that the site is a suitable one, and that no injury 
productive of rheumatic affections, dysentery, will accrue to humanhealth. In Edinburgh, the 
and fever, together with mental depression, and only remedy available to the sufferers by such a 
a disposition towards, nay, an almost irresistible nuisance is the tedious, expensive, and hazardous 
desire for, intoxicating liquors. In every case ordeal of a trial by jury. 

the soil of the back-yard should be properly re-/ We have probably not noticed all that is 
lieved of the rainfall, either by laying down tile deserving of condemnation in regard to the 
drains, or by paving the entire area. The water hygiéne of the New Town;* but we do feel 
may then be conducted into the main drain of more at ease now that our invidious task is 


| the dwelling, which it would assist in flushing over, and that we have come to the last count 


and keeping wholesome. jin our indictment. It is with real satisfaction 
«Fortunately both for its cleanliness and gene- | to ourselves that we have now to invite atten- 
ral health, the New Town has few manufactories, tion to the arrangements made by the Edinburgh 
and we should consequently expect to find it ex- authorities for the daily collection and removal 
empt from smoke pollution. Eleven glass, two of the filth and solid refuse of the city. Inno 
chemical, and thirty-one metal works may be other city or town, we believe, is such removal 
said, with the exception of the printing esta- so efficiently and economically, or rather, lucra- 
blishments, to be the only works which pollute tively carried out. It puts a large sum into the 
the atmosphere with smoke or steam. There civic treasury, thereby saving the inhabitants 
are no fewer than twenty-five printing establish- | as much as 3d. per pound in the rate of assess- 
ments, and these in defiance of the Smoke ment for general police purposes, at the same 
Nuisance Abatement Act, and the Local Police time that it supplies the farmers in the vicinity 
Act are continually belching forth volumes of with a cheap and valuable manure. During the 
steam and smoke. Perhaps it is only indirectly twenty years preceding Whit-Sunday, 1559 (as 
that this occasions detriment to health ; but appears from a report in connexion with the 
people resident in their neighbourhood are fain, cleaning department, read in the town council), 
if they would preserve their furniture, to keep the solid refuse collected from the streets of the 
their windows closed, and in this way free venti- city amounted to 830,000 tons, which were sold 
lation of their dwellings is impeded. We are fcr 158,000l. This gives a yearly average of 
not, however, surprised that this nuisance is nearly 8,000l., which are thus saved to the city. 
allowed to exist, when we find that three differ- For the year ending 15th May last the sum 
ent officials are empowered by the Police Act to realised by the sale of manure was 38,0721. 
prosecute offenders of this description, namely, | It cannot but be interesting to know how this is 
the Procurators-fiscal in the Police and Dean of brought about. The Edinburgh Police Act 
Guild’s Courts, and the superintendent of streets requires that all offensive matters shall daily be 
and buildings, instead of its being the imperative taken in pails or buckets, or other suitable 
duty of one of them. | vessels, to the street, there to be emptied into the 

One other nuisance is the condition of the dust-carts by the scavengers orcarters. Failure 
many byres which exist in the New Town, or to comply with this requirement of the statute 
rather of the old out-houses or stables, which are is punishable by a fine not exceeding forty shil- 
used as such. Between 800 and 900 cows are lings for each offence. Sixty-five dust-wagons 
housed in these, or, at least, were immediately | are daily employed in this service. A large bell 
prior to the outbreak of the rinderpest. The attached to one of the trams announces their 
medical officer of health complains—and ourown approach. They visit the Old Town and the 
observation enables us to say that he complains! poorer quartiers of the New Town, both morning 


justly—that these byres are too often kept in a and evening ; but a morning visit alone is found 


sufficient for the greater portion of the New 


constant state of dampness and filth. From the i 
Town. There is a staff of 135 scavengers em- 


want of proper flagging and drainage the liquid 





refuse and byre washings saturate the court or 
lane, and at the same time there is a constant 
fermentation of the manure in the middens going 
on. The effluvia arising in this way, and from 
the animals themselves, and the preparation of 
their food, are highly offensive, more especially 
in dry weather. What are used as byres have 
rarely been built for the purpose, while the cows 
are overcrowded, and light and ventilation all 
but excluded. From the situation of the byres 
and stables, and their adjuncts, the middens, it 
results that many windows, which should be 


ployed, and 147 in winter, under the supe rinten- 
denceof the inspector of cleaning, assisted by eight 
overseers or district inspectors. The scavengers, 
each of whom has an allotted beat, begin work 





* We have barely hinted at the overcrowding, which 
exists in too many localities. To give @ single example, 
the house, 23, St. James’s-street, although as originally 
erected with good-sized airy rooms, bas been so sub- 
divided as to give, two years ago, accommodation (is the 
word admissible here ?) to 220 human beings. 220 human 
creatures in a single house, in which there were but 
eleven sinks and ove water-closet! We had almost for- 
gotten to say that the lowest story is occupied by shops, 
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at five a.m. during the summer months, and at 
Six a.m. in winter, and, with an hour’s interval, 
continue at it till four p.m. On first going on 
duty, the scavengers prepare the ashes and 
refuse so as to be the more rapidly transferred 
to the dust-wagons, which is effected in the New 
Town between six and seven o'clock, and in the 
Old Town between seven and eight. After the 
dust-wagons have passed, the scavengers go 
over their beats again, and sweep up whatever 
may have been left. The stuff thus swept up 
they convey in their wheelbarrows to covered 
dust-bins, which are placed in various parts of 


Admiralty, and Ecclesiastical Courts; and all 
these are approached as much as possible from 
the north and south only. On the outer boundary 
of the site are the offices connected with the 
courts: and to avoid the creation of noise these 
are to be entered from the outer side. 

A key-plan, however, will explain with fewer 
words the general arrangements, and the archi- 
tect shall describe it himself.* 

The courts are separated by areas, which serve 
to light the rooms under the courts. 

In his arrangements as to the admission of 
the general public Mr. Street seems to come a 
little into collision with the Commissioners’ views, 


DESIGNS FOR THE PROPOSED 
LAW COURTS.* 


To make clearer the description we have 
given of Mr. E. M. Barry’s project, we annex a 
key plan,t+ showing the general arrangement, 
the appropriation of the various portions of 
the building, and the mode of access to the 
public galleries by separate staircases, entered 
directly from the street without communication 
with any other part of the building. 

Those conducting the business of the courts 
would in no case have to pass through or across 





the city, and which are cleaned out once a day. 
These dust-bins, which are usually about 8 feet | 
long by 4 feet broad and 6 feet high, are kept | 
locked. The refuse thus removed from the houses | 
and streets is taken to depéts in the suburbs if it is | 
not carted direct to the different railways, which | 
it usually is, as the demand for it for some years | 
past has more than exceeded the supply. Con-) 
sisting principally of ashes, bones, and decaying | 
vegetable and animal matter, it makes an / 
admirable manure, well adapted for soil of a cold | 
clayey description. 

The contract to remove this refuse is exposed | 
to public competition, and the successful com- 
petitor is required to find security that he will | 
conduct the removal within a given time to the | 
satisfaction of the inspector of cleaning, who | 
is directly responsible to the Town Council. 
Further, the contractor must possess a capital 
of 3,0001. to enable him to provide the requisite 
men, horses, and tools. The cleaning plant is | 
made and repaired in central public workshops, | 
situated near the King’s Stables, which were | 
erected at a cost of 8,0001. by the authorities. 
The horses are stabled here, and the dust-wagons 
and carts put up. From a paper by Mr. Mac- 
pherson, C.E., superintendent of streets and build- 
ings, read a week or so ago, it appears that 
about 1,342 wagon-loads of mud from paved 
streets, called “ sludge,” which is largely mixed 
with horse droppings, is collected and removed 
to the depots; and after lying some time is sold 
at a cheap rate as a manure. There are also 
about 4,937 wagon-loads of mud collected and 
removed from the macadamized roads annually, 
which are carted away to any place of deposit 
suitable and convenient at the time; no use as 
yet having been found for it. Such is a short 
account of the manner in which in Edinbargh 
the solid refuse is removed and utilised. Those 
interested in this subject will find it more fully 
explained and discussed in a paper read in 1863 
before the Social Science Association by Dr. 
Henry D. Littlejohn. 

The charge of lighting the city is also en- 
trusted to the inspector of cleaning. The Edin- 
burgh gas enjoys, it is said, the reputation of 
being the very best in the kingdom, and being 
moderate in price; not only are all the streets 
lighted with it, but it is introduced into every | 
shop and private dwelling-house. So pure is it, | 
that it is used without any bad effects in all the | 
jewellers’, silversmiths’, and booksellers’ places | 
of business. There are two rival gas companies, 
the Edinburgh Gas Company and the Edinburgh | 
and Leith Gas Company, both of which supply 
the whole of the city with gas at a cost of | 
four shillings and tenpence per 1,000 cubic | 
feet. Excellent, however, as is the quality 
of the gas, Edinburgh is but badly lighted after 
all. The street-lamps are much too few and far 
between. Owing to this circumstance, and to 
the early closing of the shops, even the principal 
thoroughfares, on a moonless winter’s night, are 
but dismal promenades. The street-lamps, al- 
though of simple design, are not deficient in 
elegance. 

The rates for watching, cleaning, and lighting 
the city, and maintaining the fire brigade (why 
is it that they have not a fire-escape ?), it may 
be mentioned, are a halfpenny per pound on 
four-fifths of the rent on houses of ten pounds 
and upwards, and eightpence on four-fifths in 
the case of houses below ten pounds. They may 
be taken as equal respectively to elevenpence 
farthing and sixpence halfpenny on the gross 
rent. 





* A correspondent, with reference to the observation in 
the description of the water-supply and drainage of the 


‘could be shut up on cessation of business, or 


the part in which business is transacted. 
Judges, jurors, witnesses, counsel, all have their 
separate entrances, and would have no neces- 
sity to move about the court or intrude on each 
other. 

A general corridor has not been thought a 
convenient arrangement, for the reasons stated 
in the instructions. The offices are as far as 
possible distinct from each other, and separated 
into blocks by the interposition of the courts, 
party walls, or fireproof halls and staircases. By 
this arrangement the building is divided into 
many fireproof compartments, any one of which 


to which we referred in our last. He appreciates 
the objection there is to the way in which, in 
every court of justice in this country, the general 
public is mixed up and interferes with the work 
of those who have business to conduct in them. 
There can be no necessity, he says, for admitting 
apy large number of curious visitors to any court, 
All that is required is that there shall be just 
so much accommodation for them as shall make 
the proceedings of the courts public, and, at the 
same time, that they shall be so isolated from 
those who use the business parts of the courts 
as to make it unnecessary that the two classes 
should ever come near each other. In his plan, 
: the public have two entrances on the south, and 

The form of the plan would separate the | two onthe north. These are by staircases at 
traffic to the courts from the general and ordi- | the northern and southern ends of the public 
nary traffic of the streets. The inner street | corridors, which run north and south at each end 
round the central block containing the courts of the public hall. All these staircases are for 
would be closed towards the Strand by lodges |the use of the public only, and lead to the 
and gates, and would thus be kept private for | Central Hall and public corridors ; and out of 
the sole use of those having business in the | these are doors leading directly to the upper 
building. Bridges not shown in the plan con- part of the galleries in every one of the courts. 
nect the central block with the offices around. |= public corridors command each a certain 

Mr. Barry, and in this we agree with him, number of courts, as may be seen on the plan, 
considers skylights for the courts very objection- | where also is shown the position of the grilles 
able. He has, therefore, designed them with | to keep the general public in their way to the 
high side windows, and has provided that these | gallery of four of the courts from spreading over 
shall open. The heating would be by hot-water the Central Hall. Oneof the courts () 4 on the 
pipes, and fresh air would pass into the court plan) would have no means of access for the 


from a chamber under the public corridor. public but by the Central Hall. 
Now, as to checking the circulation of the 


during its vacation, without interfering with the 
access to the others. 





*‘ The ceiling is designed on a similar principle to that . Test 
which has been found successful for acoustics, lighting, | general public, the Commissioners go farther 


and ventilation in the present House of Commons. The | than Mr. Street. He Says in his explanation :— 
centre of the ceiling is perforated, and a vitiated-sir- 
chamber is formed above it. This chamber communicates | ‘* I observe, in the instructions to architects, a request 
with powerful air-shafts situated over the public stair- | that the gallery of each court should be separately 
cases, Gas burners are placed above the roof, and when | reached from the street. This appears to me to be an 
lighted aid the ventilation very effectually, while all heat | impossible arrangement without vast loss of space and 





and products of combustion are prevented from entering | 
the court, and are carried off at once by means of tlie | 
Vitiated-air-chamber jto the air-shaft. The architect has | 
so arranged his plan that the boiler-flues from the base- | 
ment pass up the newelin the centre of the staircase. The | 


| upper part of these flues would be formed of iron pipes, | 
| the heat of which passing through the vitiated-air- | 


shaft would create a strong upward current. As some of 

these boilers would be in constant use for the hydraulic 

machinery of the lifts and for other purposes, the system | 
would be self-acting ; but in case of the temporary disuse | 
of the boilers by accident or otherwise, provision would be 

made in the upper part of the ventilating-towers for a fire 
of coke to assist the draught, as is now done at the House | 
of Commons.” 


To the elegant (Gothic) detail of some of Mr. | 
T. N. Deane’s external work we have already | 
reierred. The clock-tower, at Temple-bar, is | 
remarkably well designed. His plan is also 
noteworthy for the extent of open space afforded 
by areas throughout the building, an important 
consideration with reference to both light and 
air. The corridor by which the public gain 
access to the several courts is approached by 
four main staircases, separate from the business 
staircases ; the first in Carey-street, the second 
in Bell-yard, the third in Clement’s-inn, the 
fourth being the main staircase in the Great 
Hall. Mr. Deane claims that,—‘The public, 
having thus reached the court corridor, cannot 
possibly obstruct any one employed or having 
business in the courts, inasmuch as the corridor 
to be used by such persons is on a different floor 
of the building.” ‘The Central Hall is somewhat 
small, and heavily filled up. The weak part of 
the plan is its straggling character, and the 
want of that concentration which is being 
aimed at. 

The cost Mr. Deane puts at 1,074,2781., pro- 
rs by 25,554,939 cubic feet, at 10}d. per 

oot. 

Mr. Street’s’ design includes a Central Hall, 
190 ft. in length and 57 ft. wide (with stone 
vaulted roof), round which a certain number of 





New Town of Edinburgh in our pages, that “ within the 
last twelve months the Army and Medical Commission 
have condemned Piershill Barracks as the most unhealthy 
in Scotland,” says,—“ I have ascertained that the Secre- 
tary of State for War” is not aware “ that the barrack at 
Piershill has been condemned. What is the ground for 
that statement in the Builder? I inquire because many 
are anxious to ascertain what effect the application of 
sewage to lend has on the health of human beings?” The 
Statement in question appeared in the local papers, and 
was the subject of much conversation in all circles, civil 





the courts are ranged ; on the north, the Courts 
of Equity; on the south and east, the Common- 
Law Courts; and on the west, the Divorce, 





and military,—the townspeople regretting the threatened 
loss of one of the military bands they had been accustomed 
to, The writer concluded that the statement, if unfounded, 
would have been contradicted at the time. 

* See pp. 69 and 89, ante, T See p. 112. 





great expense, and therefore an impossible arrangement 
in so restricted a site as that with which we are dealing. 
With ordinary care, there is no reason whatever why any 
inconvenience should be felt according to my arrange- 
ment. When the public gallery seats are all full, it will 
be the duty of the policeman in charge of the door to 
refuse admittance altogether till there is a vacant seat. 
So thateit will never be likely to ee that people will 
be taken round, as they now are, to all the courts in suc- 
cession to see what is going on, in satisfaction of the idlest 
curiosity.” 

That the arrangement desired is not actually 
impossible,” is shown conclusively by more 
than one of the competitiors; and should the 
Commissioners not be led to attach less import- 
ance to the requirement than they originally 
did, both Mr. Street and Mr. Scott will probably 
find this part of their plan counted against 
them. 

Mr. Street gives two good open areas within 
the pile—one east, the other west. One object 
kept in view has been to prevent any part of 
the building being made use of as a passage-way 
from the Strand to Lincoln’s-inn, or from east 
to west by persons who have no business in the 
building. For this reason he has provided no 
carriage exit from the inner quadrangle on the 
east side, so as to discourage the entrance of 
vehicles. 

The great tower for the records, which he has 
placed on the triangular projection on the 
western, or Clement’s-inn, side of the site, is 
well designed, and forms an effective feature. 

The total cost of the building, including 
fittings, farniture of courts, warming and venti- 
lating, lighting with gas, exclusive of subways 
and bridges beyond the site, is put at 1,314,3601. ; 
and the additional cost of bridges and subways 
outside of site, viz., across Carey-street, Strand, 
and Bell-yard, 16,1507. These estimates include 
warming and ventilating, also gas and water. 
The cubical contents of the entire building are 
26,485,713 ft., and are priced, after measure- 
ment and valuation of several sections of the 
building, at 9d., 1s., and 1s. 3d. per foot cube, 
according to position. 

Mr. Abraham cubes his design to 23,500,000 ft., 
end prices these at 10d. a foot as an average. 
Adding certain sums for the eastern tower, the 





* See p. 112. 
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central tower, concrete, enclosure walls, and 
bridges, he makes the total 1,234,1661. 

Mr. Seddon brings the cost of his design to a 
much higher figure. Thus to the main building 
be gives,— 


Feet. a 4 &. 
9,698,081 cube blocks of buildings in 

inner courts .............010 404,087 
main blocks of buildings 1 2 1,606,545 
towers commencing at 

about 120 ft. above 


27,540,772 55 
gig 
2,614,432 5, 





Strand level ...,........ - 16 = 196,082 
£2,206,714 
Corridors and Approaches, = 
781,500 ,, glazed covered way and 
SURO oak crepentien see acter 04 13,025 
3,186,147 ,, corridors and entrance 
gateway, &c., &c....... 1 0 159,307 


Making a total cost of........... . £2,379,046 


Mr. Seddon’s plan may be described as a com- 
plete parallelogram, of 670 ft. in length by 430 ft- 
in width, and consists, firstly, of an outer range 
of building, 50 ft. wide, surrounding this area, 
and containing the several chambers and offices. 
Secondly, in the space comprised within this 
outer range, a central building, bisecting it cen- 
trally in the direction from west to east, parallel 
with the Strand, and containing a general hall, 
refreshment-rooms, and libraries; another, of 
less width, intersecting it in the centre, like a 
transept, containing the principal entrances and 
staircases; and lastly, within the four smaller 
areas left between these buildings are the various 
courts and their appropriate rooms, which are 
considerably less in height. 

The upper floor of the offices looks over the 
roofs of the courts, and the lower floors into 
areas 22 ft. in width. 

The courts are in two rauges, running east and 
west, one on each side of the Suitors’ Hall. 

In this arrangement of the Law Courts, within 
the four internal areas of the buildings, the 
nature of the site prevents the spaces between 
them from being of greater width than 12 ft. ; 
the courts themselves are lighted from the top, 
as well as from clearstory windows; and the 
rooms which are necessarily placed below them 
are those which are appropriated as witnesses’ 
waiting-rooms and jury-rooms. 

The author says,—* The general public can 
enter the Great Hall by the four principal en- 
trances in the centre of the four sides of the 
building, and by the recesses in front of each 
court to the space allotted to the public under 
the gallery in the court.” The public, we fear, 
would be able to do, in short, exactly what the 
Commissioners have shown it must not be allowed 
to do, namely, range from court to court at its 
own sweet will. 

We might fairly praise Mr. Seddon for the 
cleverness with which he has given an archaic 
aspect to his elevations, and the ability shown 
in some of his drawings ; and we might explain 
as to his enormous tower, that it is for the pur- 
pose of storing the wills; that the windows are 
arranged, as desired by the Probate depart- 
ment, extending from top to bottom of each 
floor, and close enough to each other to throw 
light between each range of shelves; and that 
it seemed to him desirable to explain externally 
this practical character, rather than to design a 
tower having more the look of a belfry without 
bells. But as we are disposed to think that the 
plan can scarcely go into comparison with some 
of the others submitted, this would after all be 
useless. 

Nor, with the best feeling, and much admira- 
tion for artistic ability displayed, can we arrive 
at any other opinion with reference to Mr. 
Garling’s design. The whole ground is too 
closely covered ; there is a want of simplicity in 
the arrangement ; and there is no striking central 
feature. Mr. Garling objects to a Central Hall, 
end effects communication by wide corridors, 
one 30 ft. wide and 380 ft. long. The public, 
however, if we understand the plan rightly, 
can get access only to a gallery raised 
above the business portion, and communicating 
solely with a staircase descending at once to the 
basement. There appear to be some good 
arrangements to get under and across the courts. 
He objects to top-lighting, especially where the 
sides of the opening in the ceiling are lofty, as 
unfavourable to sound. A central tower, with 
low spire and two short towers at each end, with 
truncated roofs, a series of close buttresses, and 
ranges of pointed-headed windows, are the prin- 
cipal features of the Strand front. 

Mr. Garling estimates the cost of his building 
at 1,090,0611., making the cubical contents 
28,832,790 ft., and pricing these at sums varying 
from 3d. (foundations), to 1s. 6d. (central tower) 


per foot : the bulk of the work being put at 11d. 
Touching these prices, he says,— 


“T have aoe been in the habit of ascertaining the 
price per cubic foot of any buildings of which it was pos- 
sible to get the price accurately calculated, and I have 
found that, executed by the best London builders— 

Offices in the City, most substantially 

built, and with ornamental stone 





fronts, cost per cubic foot ............ 9d. to 10d. 
Churches of the medium expense of 

NOR. scings ssnntionsiuisn hogsibacetiash 6d, 
Ordinary substantially built well- 

finished dwelling - house, with 

moderate external decoration ...... 74d, to 8d. or 9d. 
Nobl ’3 mansion or club-house, 

with decorated stone front, and 

finished handsomely..................008 1s. to 1s. 2d.” 


The Royal Exchange and the Bible Society’s 
premises, with an expensive stone front, cost 
11d. per foot. 

Mr. Garling is the only competitor who has 
sent an alternative design of Italian character. 
It appears to have been understood from the 
beginning that the Law Courts were to be in the 
Gothic style, and Gothic they, doubtless, will be. 
Probably, indeed, such has been the course of 
study in England, we shall thus get a more 








agreeable building, for the time, than might have 
been the case had another style been worked on ; | 
but we should belie often-expressed opinions if) 
we admitted that it is thus that the century is | 
likely to arrive at the possession of a noble | 
vernacular architecture of its own. The 

erection in the midst of the City of a large 

pile of Gothic architecture, pure and simple, 
would have the effect of driving off for a} 
further time the wished-for advent. Let us hope 
that the Gothic adopted may be such as will best | 
admit of the developments suggested by modern | 
views, modern requirements, modern materials, | 
and modern modes of construction. 








THE BUSINESS OF GLASS-PAINTING, 
AND THE ART.* 


To go to the second part of the subject, it is 
evident that the greatest difficulty lies in the | 
treatment of pictures in glass. You have seen | 
in the slight sketch of the art how as the other | 
arts advanced the glass-painter was tempted to | 
push his also forward, not only from an ambition 
to rival them, but that his eyes having become | 
habituated to a more artificial and academic | 
system, he followed onward with the stream of 
his contemporaries. But he found at last, as) 
many other reformers have found, that advance 
is not always synonymous with improvement. 
In his time (I mean that of the end of the} 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century) | 
perspective had become a science. Theories of | 
composition, of the balance of lines, and of the} 
balance of colour, were taught as axioms of 
art. Pictures were no longer suggestions or 
reminiscences, but actual representations, with 
all the natural effects of sun and shadow, night 
and day. And why was not all this to be effected 
on glass as well as on canvas or on a wall? The 
glass-painter of that period, with his eyes con- 
founded by the dazzle of other arts, seems to 
have gone on asking himself this question. And 
now in our time people are asking it again. They 
are demanding pictures for their windows— 
family legends and local traditions figured in 
painted glass for their halls, sacred subjects for 
theirchurches. How is the modern glass-painter 
to proceed? He certainly stands on the vantage 
ground of experience. The successes and failures 
of past days are all before him. He has, with 
few exceptions, the whole array of materials for 
an equal success; he has himself only to blame 
for equal failures. His difficulties are the diffi- 
culties of abundance rather than of poverty. 
Style after style is open to his choice. Science 
is at his bidding. Galleries and museums are 
open to him everywhere. And the skill of the 
modern artisan sets him at ease about matters 
of technicality. But it is just in all this that his 
trouble lies. He is impelled by all around 
him to the idea of advance. ‘The notion of 
accepting the principles which were brought 
to perfection in a less educated age is to hima 
notion of retrogression. And there are other 
rocks than these also for him to wreck upon. 
There is the preoccupation of everybody around 
him in all the absorbing objects of this busy 
age, which unfits them for the quiet atmosphere 
of art, and greatly disqualifies their judgment. 
Then there is the unsettled state of architectural 
taste, which keeps all the arts associated with it 








|in glass-painting. 








* By Mr. T, Gambier Parry. See p. 75, ante. 


in the same unhappy condition. Then there ig 
that most fatal commercial element to contend 
with—to which, indeed, be all honour and re- 
spect paid within the broad limits of its proper 
action for individual and national enterprise. 
But when commerce invades the realm of the 
arts, and presses one of the finest of them, as 
it now does glass-painting, into its service—no 
loose stone in a foundation, no poison in the 
food, no worm in the bud, could be an element 
of more certain ruin than it. I know that here 
I touch on a very delicate subject. I know that 
the artist must live by his art. I know, too, 
that it will be replied to my objection that the 
artist is under great obligation to the man of 
commercial energy for giving him the means of 
constant employment. So far so good; we are 
quite agreed so far. The evil is not here. The 
evil does not lie in the man of commerce supply- 
ing the artist with the means of constant em- 
ployment, but in the simple reversing of those 
words, viz., that it is the artist who is pressed 
to supply the commercial man with the constant 
employment of his means. That is the evil, and 
a serious one. The very energy of the employer 
is the ruin of the artist he employs—ruin I mean 
of his art. He may fill his pockets perhaps, but 
he empties his talents. His talents are over- 
pressed ; the fertility of his invention overtasked ; 
orders pour in, customers become impatient, 
work must be completed, or, in its commercial 
sense, “turned out,” in a specified time. The 
result is repetition, inferiority, and routine. 
But a still worse state of the case is this, 
and a common one, that the contract price 
keeps down the quality of the work—and 
quality in a commercial view is a matter of 
time, and time is money; and thus a man’s 
genius and higher feeling are fettered and 
crushed because one breath of it more, one step 
of it further would not pay. Its rich stream of 
genius must be diluted down to the necessities 
of trade. Genius is become an article of com- 
merce, to be sold by the pound, or to be mea- 
sured at so much per foot, as we see every day 
I assert that this is utter 
degradation of art. No art can live long insuch 
an atmosphere, nor come to perfection under 
such a pressure. Thus far indeed it might rise. 
And for such a purpose the lower powers of art 
are not improperly applied. There are, for in- 
stance, very many things, objects of universal 
use and trade, of which the value is very legiti- 
mately enhanced by a certain amount of artistic 
excellence. For such purposes let such a system 
prevail,—such as for carpets, curtains, silks, and 
ribbons, tables, embroidery, earthenware, clocks, 
and ten thousand other things, in which dealers 
must deal, and which manufacturers must supply. 
The more they civilise and cheapen their wares 
the better. But there are occasions also here, 
where a rather high character of art is sonie- 
times applied ; as, for instance, in the painting 
of the finest porcelain. But I never heard of 
even that being degraded as our glass is. I 
never yet heard of a Sévres vase, or a Dresden 
group, or a Chelsea bowl, being sold by the 
megsure of their surfaces, or by any other test 
of value but that of their artistic excellence. I 
know that the glass-painter must live by the work 
of hishands. The greatest men before him have 
done the same. The greatest architects have built 
for money, the greatest sculptors have modelled, 
the greatest painters have painted for money; 
but where was ever one such as they found who 
would yield for one moment to the bondage of 
the money for which they worked, or who would 
not, with poor old Palissy, have rather burnt the 
last leg of his last chair, and the last rail of his 
garden fence, than bear to fail in the full excel- 
lence of his work ? If glass-painting in our day 
is to be submitted to such pressure as would have 
drushed the genius of a Raffaelle, it has small 
chance of vitality, and none of perfection. But 
I must not be misunderstood. I desire) by 
no means to pass a sweeping censure against 
the combination of the commercial man and the 
artist. Our whole social state is changed since 
the days of those peaceful contemplative poets of 
art who began their work with prayer, and 
mingled their colours with devotion, making 
religion as much a medium of art as art a 
medium of religion—men who worked the live- 
long day, maturing their thoughts in the quiet 
of the cloister, and refreshing their spirits and 
their eyes on the tranquil scenery around them. 
But do you reply, “ Yes; but those men often 
undertook great works on contract, and at a 
fixed price and fixed time, too.” Yes, they did ; 
but who made the contract? Who fixed the 


\time? Not any commercial business partner who 
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had to make money out of the artist’s brains. 
No; for no art can reach excellence, the comple- 
ment of a man’s full power can never be 
attained, but in the freedom of undisturbed 
If there is any vital element in art, it 
It is a strange 
mixture in itself of delicacy and power, qualities 
which, in the execution of its work, maintain 
Delicacy would other- 


thought. 
is that which is akin to poetry. 


and modulate each other. 
wise degenerate to weakness, and power would 
swell into vulgarity. Art cannot live as a slave 


to commerce, but it can live as the friend of 


commerce, to share its wealth, and raise its sen- 
timent. When Perugino grew avaricious he 
prostituted his art. It was lucky for the arts 
and for his reputation that in his younger days 
he had said his prayers. 
acquired a power of refinement and expression 
of the most exalted character, for which all after- 
ages have venerated his memory. He had been 
a poet,—he had, indeed, been a poet; but when 
his studio was lowered to a manufactory, the 
volume of his glory closed. I must repeat most 
explicitly that I by no means object to the com- 
bination of the man of business and the artist 
in an establishment for glass-plainting, On the 
contrary, I think it would be one of the greatest 
service. I only demand that the two men 
should be in their proper places. 


In those days he had | 


may be possible, all things are not expedient. 
But now look at the opposite view of the case. 
Take two subjects only,—those of “ roundness 
and “atmospherie perspective.” The way in 
which an artist produces the effect of roundness 
is by modification of colour and by loss of out- 
line. These are among the most powerful means 
in the hand of a painter to produce to the eyes 
of others the effects of nature, and among the 
most favourite resources of his art. But these 
two, the primary essentials to the painters of 
pictures, are simply and entirely impossible in 
glass-painting, because in glass the outlines 
must be marked by lines of lead, and the colours 
can only be tempered by the common expedients 
of mere light and shade. There can be no 
modulation of colour in glass. I must not be 
mistaken. Of course, the surface of glass may 
be ground into semi-opaque white, with the 
texture of cardboard, whity-brown paper, and 
calico, I mentioned just now, and painted on in 
| many ways with water and oil colours modulated 
as you please; bat that is not glass-painting in 
what is (without any quibble about words 
‘really meant by it. It can also be effec 
‘by enamels; but that is glass-enamelling, not 
|genuine glass-painting, and very objection- 
‘able it is. So then, truly, there can be no 


'modulation of colours on glass. How, for 











discrimination in such matters to keep those 
workers of atrocities in check.” Hine ille 
lacryme! But what, then, unreservedly, are 
these powers, and what are the limitations of 
the glass-painter? His powers! He has the 
whole beauty of the rainbow and the whole 
power of the sun at his disposal. What are his 
limitations! They resolve themselves into two; 
first, the impossibility of colour-gradation, be- 
cause the colour is unchangeably burnt into the 
glass before he touches it; and secondly, the 
rigid obligation of severely-marked outlines in 
the use of his leads. The result, therefore, is 
that his works are characterised by a certain 
flatness of effect, more in the character of 
sculpturesque relief than of the atmosphere of a 
picture. This peculiarity is by no means con- 
fined to the essentially Christian and Gothic 
art of glass-painting. Ata period of classie art 
in Greece, perhaps unequalled by any other for 
severe and refined purity of design, wall-painting 
was constantly executed in this manner. Figures. 
and even groups of figures were often thus 
painted with hardly more than a mere faint 
line to stand upon, and without any accessories 
of background. It is impossible to imagine 
the science of design put to a severer 
trial, or a more perfect and pure ideal than that 
| which such a system affords of painting in con- 





But I must come now to the practice of the instance, can the painter get the grey between | nexion with architecture. I suspect that seulp- 


art. 


the nature of his materials. The more evident, 
the more distinct that nature is, the greater is 
his offence. Now, if there be any material at 


_ his disposal, of which the qualities and resources 


are more clearly marked than any other, it cer- 
tainly is glass. If in oil colour, the charac- 
teristic qualities are those of depth and power; 
if of water-colour, delicacy ; if of fresco, sobriety. 
Of glass they are pre-eminently those of light. 
I by no means infer from this, what I might be 
mistaken to mean, a garish gaudy use of the raw 
material. But I certainly do mean that the 
degradation of so beautiful a material as glass 
into the condition of cardboard, as is done too 
often by the Germans, or into oiled calico, as is 
done by the Italians, or into a very bad style of 
whity-brown paper, as is frequently done by the 
English and French, is an insult and an abuse. 
As I said before, glass is a thing of light and 
colour, which calico, cardboard, and brown paper 
most certainly are not. The abuse, as we have 
seen, arose at the time (the fifteenth century) 
when glass was manufactured thinner and more 
clear than before. The painters at that time, 
and now, too often stipple it over with brown 
enamel to hide its poverty. Glass is wanted for 
all varieties of effect, and, rightly used, it can be 
gorgeous without being gaudy, and solemn with- 
out being dull. The first step to its ‘improve- 
ment for art purposes must be the work of the 
manufacturer. ‘The ruby, the green, and the 
white, would be better made thick, the blues 
more grey, the whites very various in hues, and 
a more refractive and translucent rather than 
transparent glass made for them all. Some 
manufacturers, especially Messrs. Powell, of 
Whitefriars, have already taken much pains in 
this direction, and with great success. The 
next step, the artist’s, is not so easy to describe. 
If he has the right kind of glass, which certainly 
can now be got, there will be little need of veil- 
ing it at all, to enrich its poverty or to tone its 
garishness, beyond the broad lines of the draw- 
ing, the lightest possible indication of shadows, 
and soon. Such, indeed, I feel should be the 
law of the glass-painter. But now, having pro- 
gressed so far, comes the great question : how 


is the glass-painter to treat his pictures? There 


can be no real difficulty in this except in the 


practice of humility and self-denial. The first 


thing for the artist under such circumstances is 
to make up his mind that he is in truth and in- 
deed “ a glass-painter.” 
of that, half his difficulties are over. 


Now let us for a moment compare the charac- 
teristics of a picture on canvas and a picture on 
In 
the first place, then, the element of form is 
common to them both, and equally within their 
Their chiaroscuro, the whole law of 
which runs in the simple sequence of “high 
light, half-tint, shade, reflected light, and cast 
shade,” is aiso equally within the reach of 
both—for glass can be blackened as black as 
night, and high lights filed out as bright as the 


glass; and the conclusion will be obvious. 


reach. 


the sun: I say they can be, I don’t say they 
should be. Then “colour”—that is common to 
them both. Where, then, is the difference? I 
answer mainly in this, that although all things 


If only he is quite sure 


| and-one tints of sky and earth ir+s its reflected 


‘light ? How can he soften off its edge ? Then con- | 


sider for a moment the effects of “ atmospheric 
perspective.” These are mainly producible by 
the same processes of modulation. Things in 
nature are cleared from each other not by any 
means so much by their colours as by the air 
between them. There is nothing more delicate 
to be produced than this in all painting. But 
these are unattainable by the glass-painter. He 
can only approach them by the ingenious use of 
forms, and by suggesting (however untruly in a 
realistic point of view) the idea of proximity by 
strong colours, and distance by the more delicate. 
In spite of all these limitations to which he is 


subjected, I do not feel that his art is lowered. 


For art does not depend on perfection of repre- 

sentation. Such perfection would atonce be the 
| loss of all its poetry. It would only affect the 
| spectator’s knowledge, not his imagination. I 
| believe that each art has its distinctive genius 
and capabilities—that there is a something which 
each can do the best, and that failing that, the 
| fault lies rather with the artist than with his 
| materiale. Michelangelo would be as great in 
| terra cotta as in the finest marble. What, then, 
| is the gilass-painter todo? Iam confident that 
the secret of his success lies in this ;—that his 
designs must be made entirely with reference to 
the powers and limits of his peculiar materials ; 
| that the designs of Michelangelo himself would 
be utter failures unless made unreservedly upon 
such a principle. An idea is prevalent that 


old pictures, or that designs may be obtained, 
| with great advantage, from the leading artiste of 
the day. But Iam confident that it would be an 
injury rather than an advantage that artists, 
however great in figures, landscape, or genre, 
should be so employed unless they do so with a 
thorough knowledge of the peculiar qualities 
and limitations of the materials in which their 
designs are to be executed. That in their pictures 
they may revel in the poetry of shadow, but 
that in glass they must design for the effects of 
light. That their canvass may be a broad open 
space to work for; but their design for glass, on 
the contrary, must be cut up into many small 
pieces, and bound together by the harsh c’: lines 
of lead. In a word, the composition .or a 
picture in painting must of necessity be totally 
different from that of a picture in glass; indeed, 
if anything, the principles of glass design for 
figure subjects are even grander and more 
powerful than those in picture painting, because 
the very nature of the materials of glass-paint- 
ing forces the design to be broad, large, simple, 
and consequently sculpturesque. I can easily 
imagine any one remonstrate on hearing this, 
and ask, why then do we generally see such 
wretched things in windows? I can simply 
answer, “ Because the persons who design them 
have no knowledge of what they are pretending 
to do; that they are manufacturers, not artists ; 
that the demand has induced them to start, not 
in art, for they never had any to start with, but 
in business, beeanse they had plenty of capital, 
and the general public engaged in the various 
work of life have had but little knowledge or 





copies may be made for windows from great 


If there be one error greater than another the light and the purpled shadow of a ruby-/ tors would mostly design far better for glass than 
that an artist can commit, it is in transgressing coloured drapery ? Howcan he get the thousand. | painters. 


It was so with those great Florentine 
‘sculptors, Ghiberti and Donatello, who delighted 
in designing for glass. I adjure the glass-painter 
‘not to disguise this essential peculiarity of his 
art, and so to falsify it. It would be as unrea- 
sonable for a musical composer to complain that 
his single instrument had not the powers of an 
orchestra, or for a sculptor that his marble was 
debarred from the accessories of atmosphere and 
perspective possible to canvas, as it would be for 
a glass-painter to complain of the limitations of 
his glass. In respect to the variety of styles,— 
the Classic, Gothic, Renaissance, and Modern,. 
which is most intimately connected with the 
subject of glass-painting,—there can be no doubt 
of this, that to redace everything to the mere: 
dead level of modernism would be to deprive 
the world of that invaluable means for expressing 
the many phases of beauty which depend entirely 
upon the characteristics of particular styles ;. 
—that they are, in fact, the expression of the 
widest range of human feeling; for, excepting 
literature, all that remains to earth of the hearta 
and souls of the best men is in their arts. The 
objection is made,—“ But why copy them? Why 
bind down your wider knowledge to the limits of 
their comparative imperfections?” I can only 
ask in reply, “ Who, in his senses, would ever, 
or what man with a spark of genius ever could, 
|advocate such a course?” The objection is one 
of those bugbears which gentlemen of certain 
opinions are constantly raising—gentlemen whose 
judgment seems to be a good deal affected by 
temper, and still more by prejudice. The im- 
|perfections of old art are most evident, and 
‘followed only by those who know and are 
/capable of no better. But I hold it, there is a 
| living poetry beneath the cloak of those imper- 
fections that such gentlemen have failed to per- 
ceive ;—that the works of those early artists 
exhibit a vigour and delicacy, an earnest pur- 
pose and a poetic sense, an adaptation of their 
designs to the materials they worked upon, 
with an utter absence of personal conceit im 
themselves, which it is impossible to over- 
rate. I grieve at the discredit that has been 
brought upon old art by the atrocities committed 
by incompetent imitators. To such persons the 
mere archaisms and exaggerations of expressions 
have appeared to be the sole characteristics of 
those earlier arts. They have missed the latent 
beauty, and have made bad copies of the crust. 
Those artists of old days felt beauty as we do, 
though they had no academical rules for its dis- 
play ; they felt all the poetry of human sym- 
pathy and passion as we do, though they had no 
axioms for its embodiment in art; and under 
their exceeding disadvantages, with no rules to 
guide, no experience of the past to enlighten 
them, it is less their fault that they exp 
their strong feelings faultily, than it is ours that 
we are so blind—eye blind and heart blind—to 
misunderstand and misappreciate them. Neither 
do I perceive at all that the modified flatness of 
representation necessary to glass deprives it of 
the means of aiming at and of attaining a very 
high order of art. For what is high art? Surely 
the greatest art is that which expresses the 
greatest idea. And as I believe that this great 
result overrides all technicalities of material, I 
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gee no reason why its attainment is not as possi- 
ble for the glass-painter as for them who find 
expression for the yearnings of a big heart in the 
other poor and weak resources of stone or mar- 
ble, of metal, or of paint. And I would that the 
glass-painter would lay such an ideal before him 
—that even if it were possible glass-painters 
could form themselves into a guild, and exclude 
those unworthy pretenders who do but poison 
public taste, and dishonour the credit of a noble 
profession. 

But such a happy result would be dis- 
allowed by the axioms of modern liberty. The 
only other hope for the elevation of this beautiful 
art lies in this ;-—that those who have power 
should refrain from its abuse; that in all the 
honourableness of self-discipline they should put 
quality before quantity ; and then work for the 
high aim in their art rather than for high 
balances in their ledger. With such senti- 
ments, then, as these, woald I close this ad- 
dress to all the artists and amateurs interested 
in this beautiful art. Let the glass-painter do 
honour to his glass! Let there be no hesitation 
abont it, no wretched condescension to mislead 
those who gaze upon it,—let it be glass without 
mistake ; parading nothing, pretending nothing ; 
but honoured even in its weakness, and treated 
with justice even to its defects, Why envy the 
qualities or even the excellences of other arts ? 
or why dread the genuine light of day, the open 
sun and passing clouds (which are as death 
and destruction to the oil-painter and the fresco- 
painter) ? 

If | were addressing glass-painters in this 
room, I would say, Have you not gems to 
play with—a very flood of gems to toss about 
and to let your thoughts revel in? Do you 
fear their gayness and vivacity? What if the 
diamond, ruby, and emerald, have a fire which 
no art can equal, except yours alone, have you 
not also the mellow richness of the jacinth, the 
softness of the chrysophrase, and the terderness 
of the pearl? If you fear them, leave them! 
If you use them, do use them and glory in them; 
but use them within the limits of an edu- 
cated sense — treat them with that mingled 
modesty and confidence which have ever been 
and ever must be the characteristics of disci- 
plined genius, You have entered the temple of 
the arts with the most precious jewels in your 
hands. Ignorance and self-conceit are sacrilege 
here—sordid notions are sacrilege here. It might 
have been well for the great men of former days 
to have played with their art, confident in their 
own principles, and modest in themselves. But 
glass-painting is no easy and light matter. The 
mere material itself is so beautiful that the eyes 
of the vulgar are dazzled and deceived by it ; 
but it needs the utmost tact in its management, 
and genius and labour long and hard for its suc- 
cess. Let then no wilful, no untrained hand 
meddle with it; let no conceited spirit of self- 
taught genius intrude upon it; for such a one 
who thus violates the sanctity of the art will cut 
the throat of all his hopes and reputation as cer- 
tainly as the glass will cut his fingers. 








THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


A commirrer is being formed, on the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Francis Fuller, for the collection of 
subscriptions for the restoration of the Fine Art 
Courts of the Palace ; and Mr. Scott Russell has 
been promoting the objects of the movement by 
delivering a lecture on the Orystal Palace at the 
Royal Institution. At the close of this lecture, 
Mr. Russell said,— 

“Surely such a building ought not to be allowed to go 
down. It the company are not rich enough to do it, if 
the insurance companies will not pay the full insurance, 
the public ought somehow to help them. In other 
countries a great educational institution like this would 
be helped by the Government. In England, in such a 
matter as this, the ple are the Government. Let 
them, therefore, help both the directors and themselves to 
restore and maintain so grand a temple of art, education, 
and refinement; for to do so is a matter affecting the 
national reputation.” 

Much as we wish that the movement may 
succeed, we fear that a commercial company 
like that of the Orystal Palace are not likely to 
be aided in their object by public subscription to 
a sufficient extent, and we feel that it would be 
almost useless for us to urge the public to do it. 
Towards the restoration of the Library, however, 
public aid, by contributions of books, is a much 
more hopeful prospect. The Crystal Palace 
Library, which was completely destroyed, com- 
prised upwards of 5,000 volumes, composed ex- 
clusively of presentation works. 


HENRI DEUX WARE. 


Mr. Cuarrers is delivering at the Society of 
Arts a valuable series of lectures on Pottery and 
Porcelain, under the Cantor foundation. In the 
third of them, delivered on the 4th inst., the 
lecturer described the very peculiar ware (of 
which we have before now made special refer- 
ence), manufactured at Oiron, near Thouars, from 
1520 to about 1550, coeval with the best period of 
Italian majolica, called Henri II. ware, which is 
of a distinct character and ornamentation to 
every other class of pottery. After briefly quoting 
the opinions_of writers on the subject during the 
last thirty years, he alluded to the discoveries 
of M. Fillon, who solved the problem and 
cleared up the mystery as to the origin of this 
ware. Two artiste assisted in the work, a potter, 
named Francois Charpentier, and Jean Bernard, 
librarian and secretary of Heléne de Haugest 
Genlis. While in her service the latter had fur- 
nished numerous designs for ornamental book- 
bindings. After her death they entered the ser- 
vice of her son, Clande Gouffier, whose arms are 
found on a plateau in the South Kensington 
Museum. . 

Mr. Chaffers next described the monograms, 
which are those of the Dauphin Henri, Anne 
of Montmorency, and of Claude Gouffier—the 
arms, emblems, and devices which are found 
upon the pottery of Oiron. He then spoke of 
the distinguishing characteristics of this curious 
ware, the body of which is a creamy white pipe- 
clay, very compact and of fine texture, so that it 
does not, like ordinary fayence, require an 
opaque white enamel, but merely a transparent 
glaze. Instead of being painted with enamel 
colours over the surface, it is actually inlaid 





with coloured pastes, in the same manuer as the 
champlevé enamels or niello work on metal. 
The lecturer continued,—I will endeavour to 
give some idea of the complicated process of 
constructing a piece of this ware, from a very 
careful examination of a fractured specimen in 
the Sevres museum. The foundation of the vase 
being first modelled into the required form by 
hand—quite plain and hatched all over with 
crossed lines, that the outer crust might the 
better adhere to it—one or more thin plaques or 
bands of moist clay were then laid on a flat 
board, corresponding in size to the portion of 
the vase to be covered. These plaques were 
stamped by the bookbinders’ tools into various 
patterns. The string borders of frets, guil- 
‘loches, foliated scrolls, rosettes, &c., were-aecom- 
plished by swivel-stamps, held in the hand, 
and rolled from one end to the other ; the inter- 
laced arabesques and diapered grounds -were 
produced by means of metal stamps, such as 
were used for gilding the leather surfaces of 
books. These cavities or incised patterns were 
then filled in with different coloured clay, the 
superfluous portions being removed by a sharp 
chisel, and the bands were applied to the shaped 
foundation, and pressed closely to it. The next 
process was the application of ornaments in 
relief, such as brackets, masks, shells, terminal 
figures, &c. ; these were either modelled by hand 
or pressed into moulds, and stuck on to the 
vase, together with the handle, and placed inthe 
kiln for the first baking. The piece was then 
removed, and dipped into a thin, transparent 
lead glaze, with here and there some enamel 
tints of purple, blue, green, and yellow, sparingly 
applied, and again subjected to a less degree of 
heat in the mnuffle-kiln, sufficient to melt the 
glaze. From the manner in which theincrusted 
pattern was applied round the exterior of the 
vase, it would be next to impossible to make it 
correspond exactly at fhe junction of the two 
ends. This trifling irregularity has given rise to 
the supposition that the ornamentation was 
merely a printed design, transferred to the 
surface of the ware. This, to a superficial 
observer, appears very feasible; but if we look 
beneath the surface, and examine the section of 
the fractured vase at Sévres, it is clear that the 
coloured pastes were inlaid, the sharp angles of 
the grooves or farrows presenting too regular an 
appearance to have been caused by the mere 
absorption of any colouring matter, either by 
surface transfer or with abrush. It will also be 
observed, that the furrows in which the coloured 
pastes have been inserted are slightly depressed, 
from shrinkage in the kiln, thus essentially differ- 
ing from painted earthenware, which would 
rather produce a low relief. The number of 
pieces of this ware known to be in existence is 
fifty-three. They are equally divided between 
France and England, each possessing twenty- 





six. The odd one belongs to Russia. 


THE CAB QUESTION. 


A DISCUSSION on the metropolitan cab question, 
introduced by remarks from Mr. Henry Cole, 
C.B., took place at the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday in last week. Mr. Cole considered 
our cabs to be a disgrace to the metropolis. The 
sixpenny mileage fare he held to be the chief 
cause; not being sufficiently remunerative for a 
good cab and a good horse. There is much 
trath in Mr. Cole’s views. Sir Cusack Roney 
said he did not think the London cab-drivers 
were much worse specimens of humanity than 
others. He had often found, too, in his railway 
experience, that every line of railway was the 
worst mamaged in the kingdom in the eyes of 
passengers by that line. [Fixed fares were 
essential, and existed inevery city. Mr. Charles 
Hill said Mr. Cole had shut out every other con- 
sideration except that of fares, the point objected 
to being their limitation by law. 1n most Conti- 
nental cities, and in the principal towns (and 
especially the watering-places) of England, a 
municipal regulation of the cab fares existed. 
If the cab business in London was unremunera- 
tive, they ought to endeavour to see how it could 
be made more remunerative. He thought that 
would not necessarily follow from increasing the 
fares. The question was how they could create 
a larger demand for cabs on the part of the 
public. At present, from some cause or other, 
there was a disinclination to use cabs, and he 
mentioned cases in which people arriving at a 
railway terminus preferred walking to their 
destination, even in wet weather, rather than 





takeacab. He believed this repugnance to cabs 
| arose, in the first place—especially in the case of 
|ladies—from the frequent disputes that took 

place about fares. A remedy for this, to a great 
| extent, would be found by some instrument being 
‘attached to the cab, by which the distance 
‘travelled would be indicated ; and he thought it 
was quite within the province of this Society to 
| endeavour to obtain such an instrument and get 


it adopted. 
It is to be hoped we shall not have to return 
to the intolerable state of matters which existed 


before the late legislation on the subject. Cab- 
men not seldom, even now, would as soon think 
of voluntarily returning change as giving thanks 
for an extra sixpence ; but, in general, avoidance 
of abuse is thus imsured; and were the extra 
sixpence put upon the first mile, the minimum 
fare being thus ls., perhaps the present regula- 
tions might otherwise be left as they are, and 
the result be not only a less unpleasant inter- 
course between the public and the cabmen, but 
improved cabs, from more profitable returns and 
their more general employment. That cabs 
should be taxed to the extent of 151. per annum, 
or only 11. less than omnibuses, is iniquitous, and 
ought to be amended. So ought the power of 
the cab-owner to imprison his cabman for being 
short of his day’s proceeds. There are some- 
times no fewer than twenty of these poor 
fellows in prison at one time, it is said, on this 
account. 

In the discussion several gentlemen spoke of 
the Hansom cab as being better than the four- 
wheeler. This we cannot see. They do goa 
little faster, but there their superiority, we think, 
ends. We have seen, on several occasions, both 
passengers and cabmen pitched head-foremost 
out of their seats, by the sudden stumbling of 
the horse, and we think it must be a curious 
“safety cab” which does that. An improved 
four-wheeler is‘what is wanted. The Hausom is 
not only dangerous, but incommodious and 
dranghty. First and second class cabs were 
suggested in course of the discussion. 

Mr. Alderman Lawrence, M.P., who took part 
in this discussion, asked the Home Secretary, 
inthe House of Commons afterwards, whether 
he will be prepared to introduce a measure 
during the present session to consolidate the 
various Acts relating to metropolitan hackney 
carriages; to revise the tariff, with a view of 
enabling the public to have the option of obtain- 
ing a superior class of hackney-carriage at an 
increased fare; to take away the power at 
present possessed by the cab owners of im- 
prisoning their drivers in Whitecross-street 
Prison in the event of their failing to pay the 
daily hiring; and other questions bearing on the 
same subject. ; 

The Home Secretary, in reply, said that a 
Bill in the House of Lords relating to the 
street traffic would contain clauses which it was 
hoped would improve the hackney-carriages, but 








he had no intention to introduce any special 


measure on the subject. 
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F. Offices of Courts of Law and Equity. 
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eee, The judges’ corridors, continuous throughont, 
and accessible only to judges. 


Hall, close to all the courts. The Bar re- | 
quire the inner line of communication, | 
having to practise in all the courts. There | 
is a continuous passage for Bar through all | 
the courts at the oul 

under public galleries. 


dd, Judges’ rooms, Level with bench in all the 
courts. Each set opposite its own court, 

ef q. Principal entrances for judges. 
nearest bar-rooms, | h. Entrance in Strand for jurors, witnesses, and 
parties to suits. Principal stairs here lead 
All on the same level. 4 1 to | to a second hall on first floor, and from 
6 7, Equity Courts. 58 to 610, Courts of | thence by a bridge and flight of stairs to 
Queen’s Bench, } 11 to 4 13, Courts of | Central Hall. There are separate entrances 
Common Pleas. 4 14 to 5 16, Courts of | and stairs for witnesses and jurors who 


Exchequer, 5 17, Exchequer Chamber. | wish to go at once to their rooms without 
6 18, Spare court. 419, Extra court. & 20, | ascending to Central Hall. 
Probate and Divorce Court. 2} 2), Ad- | kk, Corridors for general public (each 175 ft. by 


miralty Court. 4 22, Ecclesiastical Court. | 
6 23, Appellate Court. 4 24, Bankruptcy | 
' 


15 ft.), reached by four public staircases, 
Pp 
Court Pet | offices, 


From these access is gained to the lobbies 
behind the galleries in courts. The Central 


N.B.—The Scale of the Plans is different. 


Hall is not used by the general public, but 
it and these corridors are level, and persons 
can by permission from one to the 
other by means of doors in the iron screens 
which separate them. 

11, Carriage quadrangles, with arched entrances 
from Strand and Carcy-street. These are 
for the judges’ access to their porches. 

Below cc is a corridor for the use of the Bar and at- 
torneys only. It opensto the consultation- 
rooms, which are under d d all round. 

Below this is another corridor for jurors and witnesses 
only. The jury-rooms are under the con- 
sultation-rooms (d d), and the witness- 
rooms are all under the courts, 

mmm m, Enclosing block of law offices. 





* Bee p. 108, ante. 
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BELL AND CLOCK TOWERS. 


No one who has been in the habit of looking 
over old views of cities and towns as they 

peared two or three centuries ago can help 
being struck with the fest, that although these 
same towns may have gained in size and import- 
ance, their general aspect has, in nearly every 
instance, decreased in grandeur and dignity. 
This is of course more the case in England than 
on the Continent. Oxford and Durham are 
nearly the only towns in this country that pre- 
sent a grand and magnificent outline when seen 
from a distance; whereas all modern English 
towns, such as Liverpool, Manchester, and Bir- 
mingham, when seen from a distance, appear 
like a collection of dirty villages. Some people 
will be inclined to lay the blame on the tall fac- 
tory chimneys; but suppose the chimneys re- 
moved, and what have we? a long, dull, dismal, 
flat, and unbroken sky-line; look, for instance, 
at Brighton; what can be more thoroughly un- 
interesting than the view of that immense and 
fashionable town from the sea? One is really 
inclined to wish that there were a few tall 
chimneys, or in fact anything to break the 
dreary monotony of that everlasting horizontal 
sky-line. Those who have seen Prague and 
Wiirzburg from a distance, or have gazed upon 
the even more glorious panoramas presented by 
Rome, Venice, or Verona, cannot help being 
struck with the squalid and beggarly appearance 
of our large towns when the first glimpses of 
them strike the eye. Now why should this be 
so? What is it that we miss when looking upon 
modern towns? It is simply this,—we see no 
towers. And why have we no towers? Of course 
we no longer require them for purposes of de- 
fence, but we still make use of bells and clocks 
of large size, both of which seem to suggest 
that we have not yet overcome the require- 
ment for towers. And how many fine exam- 
ples of towers, applied to these purposes, 
are to be found in the ancient cities of 
Germany, Italy, and Belgium. The great 
“belfries” in the last-named country are | 
celebrated, but in Germany nearly every little | 
town has its watch-tower or bell-tower. Prague | 
possesses very many examples, the finest of | 
which is represented in our engraving. It is 
attached to the Rathhaus, and is a fine speci- 
men of fourteenth-century architecture. The 
clocks, for there are two,— occupy the basement 
and the top story of the tower; the upper one 
has four faces. It is much to be regretted that 
they have all been modernized, but the face of 
the lower clock is wonderfully interesting. There 
are two dials, one ghronomical, the other astro- 
nomical ; both, together with the framework 
which surrounds them, are of stone, beautifully 
and delicately carved, and retaining vestiges of 
coloured decoration. 

A tower of very similar arrangement and 
design is to be found at Wiirzburg. Here 
the clock is in the highest story but one; the 
dial is ancient—fifteenth-century work,—and 
there is a very interesting wooden canopy over 
it. The basement portion of this tower is 
Romanesque work, and there is a singular 
arrangement of shafts supporting a trefoil-headed 
arch, which looks uncommonly as if it had 
formed part of a clock-face in a similar position 
to the one described at Prague. 

At Ratisbon is a lofty clock-tower attached 
to the Rathhaus; the clock is in the top story. 
This tower is capped with a low pyramidal roof; 
the story below the clock is occupied by large 
three-light windows. It is a work of the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. 

The clock-tower adjoining the Rathhaus at 
Cologne isa magnificent structure. It is in plan 
Octagonal, with four large and four small sides. 
The whole tower is covered with niches and 
panelling, and lighted with two-light Pointed 
windows in each story. This tower is capped 
with a tall octagon spire of slate, at the base of 
Which is an open balcony; half-way up the 
Spire is another baleony and open spaces, 
through which the bells are visible. The clock- 
face is in the top story, and is partly ancient. 
The tower of the Rathhaug in the New Stadt 
at Prague is very similar in general arrange- 
ment to the one already described in that city; 
it has, however, no clock-face at the basement, 
and is inferior in design, and later in date than 
the one we have illustrated. At Sweaburg, in 

avaria, is a very picturesque example, very 
Similar to the Prague ones. At Kitzingen, near 
Witrzburg, the clock-tower is circular in plan, 








and quite isolated from the Rathhaus: it is 
Capped with a tall slate spire. At Rothenburg, . 


in Bavaria, is a very original and pretty example : 
it grow’ out of the gable of the Rathhaus, and is 
square in plan for two stories ; it is then broached 
into an octagon, with four statues standing on 
the “ broaches ;” at the top ia a projecting cor- 
nice supporting a light iron parapet railing; the 
whole is capped with a bulbous spire of two 
orders.* At Augsburg is a very tall tower, over 
300 ft. high, detached from the Rathhaus. It has 
been rather modernized, and is not earlier than 
the beginning of the seventeenth century ; it is, 
however, very good in outline. It is square 
three-fourths of the way up; the remaining 
portion of the tower forming an octagon lantern, 
crowned with an ogee dome. The tower of the 
Rathhaus at Gotha is probably of the same date ; 
it is attached to the building, and is neither 
very lofty nor beautiful. At Oberwesel, one 
of the towers of the fortifications has been 
converted into a clock-tower at a late period. 
The clock-face is placed in a kind of large 
dormer: the effect is very picturesque. The 
same arrangement occurs in one of the towers 
of the castle at. Wertheim. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies building towers for these purposes was 
discontinued, and the modern pepper-box was 
used in their place. Great praise is due to the 
late Sir Charles Barry for his bold revival of this 
noble feature in his new “Palace of West- 
minster.” 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY DESIGNS. 


THE rumour gains ground that it is intended 
to throw all the competitors overboard whole- 
sale, without making any selection. This would 
be a clear breach ot faith, as Mr. Cowper gave 
them distinctly to understand that one of them 
would be employed. 

It would make the having been invited to 
compete a serious professional injury to each 
one of the competitors. If one be selected, the 
rest cannot complain ; but if no one be chosen, all 
will have a right to complain, as they will 
thereby be stigmatized as ignorant and incom- 

tent. 

The Chief Commissioner personally is inca- 
pable of an act of injustice, but our information 
is good, and we fear the matter has not been 
fully explained to him. We trust it may not be 
too late to obtain re-consideration. 








A NEW FARMSTEAD. 


A LARGE farm-steading, arranged for a system 
of feeding cattle entirely under cover, and carry- 
ing on ail indoor farming operations under the 
same roof, has just been completed at Grinkle 
Park, Yorkshire, for Mr. Charles M. Palmer. 
The building may be described as forming a 
hollow square, covering nearly half an acre of 
ground, the centre of the square being occupied 
by the feeding-boxes, twenty in number, each 
10 ft. square, and sunk 3 ft. below the surface ; 
the roof rises high over this portion, and is sup- 
ported by thirty metal columns. Around this 
centre are arranged the following departments :— 
Commencing on the north side with the barn and 
and the thrashing machinery (supplied and fitted 
up by Mr. William Trotter, of Stocksfield), with 
engine-house, smith’s shop, spacious straw -house, 
implement-house, cart-sheds, &c. On the west 
side isa range of ten stalls for the farm horses, 
with harness compartments for each horse, and 
behind these, again, ranges of loose-boxes for 
brood mares, with hay-house and corn-stores, &c. 
On the south side are a large fold-yard for the 
store cattle (open by archways to the south), pig- 
house, bull-house, &c. On the east side is pro- 
vided accommodation for the milk cows, and 
calf-pens, with boiling-house, oil-cake store, 
turnip-house, &c. The patent metal fittings in 
the stable, loose-boxes, byre and cattle-boxes, 
have been procured from Messrs. Musgrave & 
Co. Belfast, each animal having a separate 
trough for water, supplied through a system of 
pipes, and of which there is a never-failing 
supply (of pure spring water) at a high pressure. 
The system of cemented passages throughott 
the building, in connexion with storehouses, and 
the use of small rolling wagons for the purpose 
of carrying the food, enable the feeding opera- 
tions to be carried on with the most economical 
employment of labour. The lighting and venti- 
lation of the building, which are mostly effected in 





* We will give a sketch of this on another occasion, 


the roof,are quite successful, as well as thesystem 
adopted for collecting and saving the manure, 
both solid and liquid. The stackyard stands to 
the north of the buildings, adjoining the barn. 
At the west side, at a short distance from the 
building, a semi-Gothie house has been built for 
the farm-bailiff, to which is attached a roomy 
garden; and on the east side are six new cot- 
tages of four rooms each, with gardens in front. 
The architect is Mr. Archibald M. Dunn, of 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne; and the buildings, in- 
cluding machinery, have cost about 4,6001 
The contractor for the whole of the works is 
Mr. Thomas Linfoot, of Whitby; and Mr. John 
Dixon acted as clerk of the works. 








FROM IRELAND. 


Dublin.—In Stephen’s Green an enormous 
pile of building is almost finished. This is the 
new Shelbourne Hotel, erected by Mr. William 
Jury, of Dublin and Belfast ; Mr. Charles Cotton, 
of Cork ; and Mr. Goodman, late manager of 
the Killarney Raiiway Hotel. The front to 
Stephen’s Green, overlooking the grounds, seems 
to be about 170 ft., while that along Kildare- 
street is as much more, presenting a square of 
170 ft. The edifice overtops the mansion of the 
borough member, hitherto considered one of the 
finest on the north side of the Green, by two 
stories. A telegraph office, lift for guests from 
story to story, several exits, with fire escapes, 
baths, and all modern improvements, have been 
provided. Besides the gentlemen’s coffee-room 
and public dining-rooms, there is a ladies’ coffee- 
room furnished, and a newsroom equal to that of 
the Reform Club. The kitchen is detached from 
the main building, so that there is no smell from 
the culinary department. In a separate wing 
are smoking and billiard rooms. The whole cost 
will be over 80,0001. 








GIFT OF THE MAYER MUSEUM TO 
LIVERPOOL. 


TuE celebrated Mayer collection of antiquities 
has been presented by Mr. Joseph Mayer to the 
town of Liverpool, and will form “ The Mayer 
Collection,” under the superintendence of the 
Library and Museum Committee. This collec- 
tion, as is well known, is a very valuable one, in 
many respects unique, and has cost many 
thousand pounds, and taken many years to 
form. In one department—the illustrations of 
Wedgwood—as remarked by Mr. Picton in an- 
nouncing the gift, there is no collection in 
existence which at all equals it; and in gems 


| and in Medizval works of gold and silver, and 


works of that class, it is also exceedingly rich, 
as it is in Egyptian antiquities. The cele- 
brated Fawcett collection of Anglo-Saxon an- 
tiquities is included in it, with many other 
valuable and beautiful works. Altogether, the 
gift is a very noble one, and entitles Mr. Mayer 
to the gratitude of more than his townsmen. 








ACCIDENTS. 


London.—In boring a tunnel from a building 
in the northern or South Hackney enclosure of 
Victoria Park to the main sewer for the insertion 
of drains, the excavation fell in while four men 
and a boy were at work, burying all but the boy. 
Two were got out alive, but the other two were 
dead when dug out. There is said to have been 
some neglect in the securing of the sides by 
planks and cross struts. 

Chatham.—An accident has occurred at the 
drill-shed now in course of completion at the 
rear of the Royal Marine Barracks. While a 
number of painters were engaged in painting the 
inside of the roof, one of them overbalanced 
himself, and fell a distance of 30 ft. with fearful 
violence, striking against a block of stone. His 
head was badly cut and his thigh broken. 
Bedford.—A bricklayer in the employ of Mr. 
Mercer, whilst at work on the third story of new 
buildings now in course of erection on the east 
side of St. Mary’s-street, was in the act of pulling 
up @ bucket of mortar, when the rope broke, and 
the sudden jerk throwing the maz off his balance, 
he was precipitated head foremost to the base- 
ment, and was seriously injured. 

Kirkdale.— Just now there is in couree of 





erection an additional wing to the gaol premises 
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at Kirkdale, and a large number of men are 
employed at the work. There is a shed sup- 
ported by two arches at the north-west corner of 
the gaol. About forty men had assembled in 
this place at dinner-time, when suddenly, with- 
out warning, some twenty-two or twenty-three 
of them were precipitated into the cellar below, 
and partially buried in bricks and mortar. 
Unfortunately some of the men were seriously 
injured. 

Brighton.—At the new Brighton West Pier an 
accident has happened to the structure. The 
hull and a large portion of the framework of a 
brig stranded near Shoreham drifted along the 
coast, struck the pier near its shore-end, and 
smashed through the iron piling by which it is 
supported. Seven of the piles, with all the inter- 
mediate stages and bracing, were carried away, 
and the pier was thereby rendered unsafe for 
public use. 

Hastings.—The drainage works on the beach 
have been damaged by the sea during a gale. A 
hoarding and piles were carried away, and the 
trench filled up to the original level of the 
ground, so that the work is all to do over again. 








THE DRAINAGE OF KIDDERMINSTER. 


A scHEME for the drainage and water-supply 
of the town of Kidderminster was submitted to 
the Sanitary Committee on the 30th ult., by 
Mr. Curley, C.E., of Hereford. He proposes to 
filter and clarify the sewage in filtering tanks, 
near the point where the Hoo Brook joins the 
river Stour, and to convey the filtered water 
into the river below the dam at the Wilden Iron 
Works. The total area to be drained is 450 
acres, for which Mr. Curley considers that a 
main outlet sewer 3 ft. in diameter is sufficient. 
The total length of main sewers, as laid down in 
the plans, is 15 miles; and the estimated cost, 
including gullies, flushing wells, overflow cham- 
bers, filtering and deodorising tanks, is 20,0001. 


sources. If that Act was amended, so as to 
give three-fourths instead of one-half, the com- 
pany would avail itself of it, but not otherwise. 

Lord Derby said that although the Act of last 
year had not yet been acted on, he fully expected 
that it would. Should, however, the Act re- 
main inoperative, the question of amending it 
might then be considered ; in the meantime he 
was not prepared to advise Parliament on the 
subject. 





On Tuesday evening Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens 
obtained leave to introduce a Bill to provide 
better dwellings in towns for artisans and 
labourers. He introduced a similar Bill last 
session, and it was referred to a select committes, 
who reported, and the Bill he now proposed was, 
on that report, the same as the House and com- 
mittee left it. All the information he had re- 
ceived since last session led him to the conclusion 
that matters were getting worse rather than 
better, for the amount of misery and overcrowd- 
ing far exceeded any supply of their remedy 
which voluntary enterprise could afford, not- 
withstanding that many good people. from bene- 
volence, had endeavoured to suppiy the want. 
They, no doubt, improved certain parts of the 
town, but nothing had been done adequate to 
what was really required by the metropolis. 

Mr. Walpole expressed his approval of the 
Bill, but, of course, he would endeavour to care- 
fully guard the property of private individuals. 
The Bill was read a first time. 





SITE FOR MANCHESTER TOWN-HALL. 


to enlarge the site of the Town-hall about to be 
erected, and to make a square instead of a 
triangular building. The latter is estimated to 
cost about 500,0001., and it was asserted that. 
the adoption of the new proposal would add | 





He also submits a scheme for water-supply,— 
a water-tower 56 ft. high, and surmounted with | 
a wrought-iron cistern capable of holding half a | 
million gallons, is to be erected near the site for | 
the filtering-tanks. The water is to be pumped | 
from the Hoo Brook, the stream which supplies | 
the motive power for the Wilden Ironworks, | 
and which is said to be of very good quality, by 

two 25-horse engines. The rates proposed to be 

levied are,—one penny per week for cottages of 

51. per annum, twopence per week for 101. 

houses, threepence per week for 201. houses, 

fourpence for 301. houses, and so on. There are 

about 4,000 houses in the borough, the popula- 

tion, according to the last census, being about 

18,000. The total annual revenue from the 

waterworks is estimated at 2,1331., and the cost 

of construction at 20,0001. 





DWELLING-HOUSES FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 


A pepuTation from the Metropolitan Building 
Society waited on the Earl of Derby on Saturday 
last, by appointment, at his official residence in 
Downing-street, with the object of obtaining a 
loan of 500,0001. for building extensive ranges 
of workmen’s houses in the metropolis. 

The prospectus of the company, which had 
been previously sent to Lord Derby, states that 
the want of workmen’s houses was so great and 
pressing that it would require at least 500,0001. 
per annum to be expended for the next five years 
to mitigate the evil in any sensible degree. That 
outlay would supply house accommodation for 
100,000 persons. Without Government assist- 
ance, nothing like that accommodation could be 
had, as it pays much better to invest capital in 
high-class houses, showing the absolute necessity 
of Government interference, if the evil is to be 
remedied. 

Lord Derby called the attention of the deputa- 
tion to the Workmen’s Houses Act of May, 1866, 
and read several extracts from it, showing that 
any company might obtain loans under that Act 
to the extent of one-half the cost of the build- 
ings, at 4 per cent. interest. Mr. Alison stated 
that that Act was passed when the interest of 
money was 10 per cent., and then it offered 
great inducements to the public to act upon it by 
obtaining money at 4 per cent. But now it 
offered no inducements, as the interest of money 
is 3 per cent., and loans to the extent of one- 


about 300,000]. to the amount. The Council | 
decided to keep to their original site. Surely 
the shape of the site might be improved without 
necessarily spending such a large additional sum 
as that named. The shape of the original site is | 
very awkward. We must applaud Alderman 
King for his endeavours to get it improved. 








IMPERILLING HOUSES. 
THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 

At the Wandsworth Police Court, on the 6th 
inst., Messrs. Mulliner & Cooper, builders, of 
Wandsworth, were summoned for neglecting to, 
give notice to the district surveyor, under the 
Building Act. 


Mr. Hiscocks, the district surveyor, said the defendants 


Tue Manchester City Council on Wednesday | 
last came to a decision regarding the proposal 


THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Courts of Conciliation.—In the House of Lords, 
Lord St. Leonards has laid upon the table a Bil] 
for the establishment of courts of conciliation 
and arbitration. He explained that the Bill wag 
similar to the one which he had introduced last 
session, and its object was to provide for the 
settlement of disputes between masters and 
workmen. Courts of conciliation already existed 
in France, and had been found to work satisfac. 
torily. He believed that the establishment of 
similar institutions in this country would tend 
greatly to put a stop tostrikes. The Bill was 
read a first time. 

Sheffield.—A meeting of the members of the 
File Manufacturers’ Association has been held 
in reference to an attempt on the part of the 
trade unions to compel Messrs. Turton & Sons, 
Sheaf Works, to require a file-grinder in their 
employment to conform to the rules of the union, 
Messrs. Turton refusing to do so, their file. 
grinders and smiths have given a month’s notice, 
The file manufacturers, after hearing the cir- 
cumstances of the case, resolved :— That the 
File Manufacturers’ Association claim the right 
to employ such workmen as they please, and will 
‘not submit to unreasonable dictation on the part 
= the trade unions.” This resolution is under- 
stood to apply not only to the case of Messrs. 
| Turton & Sons, but to all attempts on the part 
of the unionists to compel manufacturers to 
employ union men or pay the contributions of 
men who get in arrear with their payments to 
the unions. 

Retford.—The bricklayers are out on strike at 
Retford. It appears to be principally directed 
against Mr. Thomas Hopkinson, builder, who is 
engaged in erecting the new town-hall, sham- 
bles, and corn and butter markets. Mr. Hopkin- 
son has kept on his men at full wages during 
the short days of the winter months, and now 
that “full time” is approaching the men want 
their time reduced and their wages advanced. 














GAS. 
Tae Ramsey Gas Company have declared 


'a@ dividend of 7} per cent. for the last year, 





besides adding to their reserve fund. 
The Wymondham Gas Company have declared 4 
dividend of 8 per cent. for the past year.——The 
Frodsham Gas Company have declared a divi- 
-dend of 7} per cent. and a reduction of price to 
5s. 10d. Mr. Edwards, in advocating “an in- 
creased dividend and a reduction in the price of 
gas,” gave a statistical account of .the progress 
of the company since its formation in 1857, The 
price then charged for gus was 8s. 4d. per 
| 1,000 ft. He had succeeded in persuading them 
to reduce the price on three previous occasions, 
and the result had been remarkable. When the 





had dug out and formed a cellur under the ground-floor, 
aud shop, in the High-street, Wandsworth, within or less 


60 ft., thus forming an embankment, thereby imperilling 
the safety of the house. 

The Magistrate (Mr. Ingham) said he could not find 
anything in the Metropolitan Building Act relating to 
digging below the house for a cellar. 

The District Surveyor said he could only refer to the 
general rules laid down pe Schedule, Preliminary), as to 
walls being built on solid ground, and this could scarcely 
be called solid ground; and to Part 1, rules 1 and 2, de- 
termining the thicknesses, lengths, and heights of walls; 
and he submitted that, although he could not point to any 
rule that required walls to be underpinned, yet sec. 9, he 
considered, taken with the context, was intended to 
oe all that was necessary for the due security of the 
walls, 

The Magistrate said it was a very proper case to brin 
before veg but there was a delet in* the Act; and 4 
would be pleased if Mr. Hiscocks would take it toa higher 
Court, and get their decision, He therefore dismissed 
the summons. 

The District Surveyor said he did not wish to press the 
case against the defendants, as it was this particular point 
only that he wished decided; and stated that a Bill would 
be introduced this session for the amendment of the Act. 

The Magistrate hoped this case would be mentioned. 


*,* We are forced to differ from Mr. Ingham. 
The Act is perfectly sufficient to prevent the 
dangerous irregularity complained of. “ First 
Schedule: Preliminary,” says,—‘ Every build- 
ing shall be inclosed with walls constructed of 
brick, stone, or other hard and incombustible 
substances,” whereas the lowest story of the 
building in question is now inclosed merely with 
earth,—no walls at all. If the district surveyor 
did not point this out to the magistrate, he 
should obtain another summons at once. If he 
did do so, the magistrate might find himself in 





half can now readily be obtained from private 


an awkward position should an accident occur.— 


below the foundations of the walls of a dwelling-house | 


than 3 ft. of the footings of the walls, and for a length of | 


higher price was charged the company paid 1} 
per cent. dividend, but when it was reduced to 
7s. 6d., 6s. 8d., and lastly to 6s. 3d., the con- 
|sumption doubled, and the dividend rose to 
5 per cent. He strongly advocated a reduction 
in price as a true principle in commercial eco- 
nomy. Mr. James Rigby stated that when Mr. 
Edwards proposed the last reduction in price he 
opposed him, but he was glad that he was wrong 
and Mr. Edwards right, and he now supported 
the further reduction—_—The new gasometer at 
Yarmouth, capable of holding 100,000 cubic feet 
of gas, was almost destroyed in a great gale 
early in December last. Since then the con- 
tractors have undertaken to restore the works 
at their own expense. The cost will be about 
1,0001. 





THE METROPOLITAN WORKHOUSE 
INFIRMARIES. 


THE medical officers of the metropolitan work- 
houses have had a number of questions sub- 
mitted to them in a circular from the Poor Law 
Board, with respect to the condition of the 
infirmaries; and their answers, given in & 
Parliamentary paper, show the shortcomings & 
very little time since. 

Mr. Simmonds, the medical officer of St. 
Mary’s, Newington, states that accommodation 
should be made for 250 patients, epidemics not 
existing ; that the existing acoommodation would 
properly admit 135, including insane, itch, and 
another class of diseases, and that on a specified 
day there were 233 cases in the wards. He had 





Ep. 


no exact experience as to the cubical space; 
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but he could say, “At night our wards stink 
overpoweringly.” The remedies he proposed for 
the many evils he knew to exist are very sug- 
gestive, and point to a shocking condition of 
things. 

The deficiencies of Bermondsey workhouse 
infirmary were described by Mr. Cuolahan, the 
medical officer, The space was insuflicient in 
all the day and night wards, and he believed 
recovery from illness was retarded in diseases of 
the lungs through deficiency of space and conse- 
quent overcrowding and irregularity of ventila- 
tion arising from the efforts made to compensate 
for deficiency of space. He considered there 
was room only for 51 sick, while provision should 
be made for 94. The cubical space he recom- 
mended was 1,000 ft., and 80 or 90 superficial 
feet for floor space for each patient. 

Bethual-green infirmary was described by Mr. 
Smart, the medical officer, as having accommo- 
dation for 318 sick, while accommodation was 
needed for 600. The beds were too close and 
crowded. Recovery from illness, he said, was 
retarded by the overcrowded state of the wards : 
more space, better ventilation, and increased 
supervision, both by medical help and by nurses, 
were needed. 

Of Clerkenwell workhouse infirmary, which 
is considered by the authorities very defec- 
tive, a few of the defects, and not by any 
means the worst, are given in the answers of 
Mr. H. J. Brown, the medical officer. He states 
that by the existing accommodation from 100 to 
125 should be properly admitted, but that room 
should be provided for 250. The space, ventila- 
tion, light, and air, nursing and attention to the 
sick, are all marked as “ deficient.” Recovery 
from illness was retarded in the house, but the 
causes were not specified. The remedies sug- 
gested were “ day rooms for the insane and other 
patients able to leave their beds, increased space 
in the wards, exercising grounds, paid nurses to 
each sick ward (not paupers) both for day and 
night, improved system of ventilation, and water- 

closets.” 

These illustrations of workhouse infirmary 
management are taken haphazard from the 
official papers. 


In the House of Commons, Mr. Hardy, the 
president of the Poor Law Board, has brought in 
a Bill for the establishment in the metropolis of | 
asylums for the sick, insane, and other classes of 
the poor; and of dispensaries, and for the distri- 
bution over the metropolis of portions of the 
charge for poor relief, and for other purposes 
relating to poor relief in the metropolis. 





OPENING OF SHEEPSCAR IRON CHURCH. 


Tue first of the temporary iron churches now 
in course of erection under the auspices of the 
Leeds Church Extension Society, was opened at 
Sheepscar on the 30th ult., and the long and 
much-experienced want of additional church 
accommodation for New Leeds and its now 
populous and fast-increasing neighbourhood, 
happily no longer exists. Although a temporary 
church, the building of which we now speak is 
by no means flimsy and unsubstantial. 

The edifice has been erected in an open 
space on the Chapeltown-road, fronting Bedford- 
terrace. It is in this space also where the per- 
manent stone church will be erected, the founda- 
tions of which have been commenced. The total 
cost of this church has been 4901., in addition to 
which 251, have been expended in gas and warm- 
ing apparatuses, and 10/. in the formation of 
roads and approaches to the several entrances. 
The principal entrance is placed at the west end 
of the church, and at the north-east and south- 
west corners a special entrance is contrived for 
the vestry and the choristers. The seats in the 
body of the church are arranged to accommo- 
date 300 persons, and, like the side walls, are 
composed of polished deal. Three large win- 
dows on each side, and one still larger at each 
end, serve to dispel all signs of gloominess, and 
the whole has a very cheerful aspect. In respect 
to the lighting and warming of the place due 
Consideration has been observed for the comfort 
of the congregation. 

The erection of the church was entrusted to 
Messrs, Francis Morton & Co. (Limited), of Liver- 
pool, engineers and contractors. Two other tem- 
porary churches are now in course of erection 
by the Leeds Church Extension Society, one at 
Woodhouse Moor, and the other at Hunslet. A 


THE LATE MR. WILLIAM DARGAN. 


TRELAND has lost a benefactor under very sad 
circumstances. Mr. William Dargan expired on 
the 7th inst., in Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin, after 
a prolonged and painful illness. 

Mr. Dargan was an Irishman and a self-made 
man. He was the contractor for the first line of 
railway in Ireland, and then but little known. 
In the execution of the extensive works carried 
out under his direction there was observable a 
marked improvement in the condition of the 
labourer, in striking contrast to the demoralising 
influence which the public works in other dis- 
tricts but too often exercised ; so that it may be 
said that Mr. Dargan really did more to elevate 
the character of the labourer of his country than 
perhaps any individual of his time. One of the 
first occasions upon which he occupied a promi- 
nent position in connexion with those public 
works with which he was subsequently so closely 
identified, was in the construction of the great 
Holyhead road designed by Telford. When this 
was completed he returned to his native country, 
and the experience he had gained in England 
pointed him out as the person best fitted to con- 
struct the then proposed line between Dublin and 
Howth. The line of railway from Dublin to Kings- 
town was the first and, for several years, the only 
one inIreland. Considering the locality through 
which it passes, its construction must have been | 
then attended with considerable difficulties. | 
There was, however, no hesitation on the part 
of the directors in confiding the execution of it 
to Mr. Dargan, and, taking everything into 
account, this line must be considered a triumph 
of engineering skill and ability. On being asked, 
at the outset, how much he thought the line 
would cost, he made some calculations in pencil 
on the back of a used envelope, and announced 
the result. On being told that not much de- 
pendence could be placed on such an estimate, 
he at once offered to construct the line on that 
estimate, and he did so, to the entire satisfaction 
of the directors. 

After the completion of the Kingstown Rail- 
way many years elapsed before much progress 
was made in extension of the system in [reland. 
The tender given by Mr. Dargan for the con- 
struction of the Ulster Canal was accepted, and 
the work completed within the specified time. 
The manner in which the great work was ex- 
ecuted increased his already established repu- 
tation, and the formation of the Ulster, the 
Dublin and Drogheda, the Great Southern and 
Western lines of Irish railway followed in rapid 
succession, in all of which the services of Mr. 
Dargan were invaluable in effecting an extension 





to be entirely his own. Mr. Dargan experienced 
@ loss on the transaction of some 20,0001. 

When the present National Gallery in Dublin 
was erected, a bronze statue of Mr. Dargan, sub- 
scribed for by his fellow citizens, was placed in 
front of the building. Her Majesty offered him 
the honour of knighthood, which however he de- 
clined. His subsequent career, though not o1 
such a@ prominent character, was associated with 
every great work promoted in this country. 

About a year ago, Mr. Dargan had a fall from 
his horse, by which his system was so shaken 
that his recovery was for some time doubtful. 
Since that he had had another fall, but not so 
serious. Probably the ill state of his health 
brought on a confusion in his affairs which re- 
cently resulted in his stopping payment, and in 
an arrangement with his creditors; though his 
assets, it is confidently said, will pay much more 
than 203. in the pound. His embarrassments, 
however, seem to have deeply affected his health 
and habits, and bronght on a disease which his 
powerful constitution failed to withstand. We 
should blink the truth, nevertheless, if we 
omitted to say it was aggravated by a personal 
failing. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held 
on Friday evening (the lst instant), at the 
House, in Conduit-street. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. R. W. Edis. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 


| bers of the Association: — Mr. A. W. Hand, Mr. 


Humphries, and Mr. A. Webb. 

The Chairman announced that the annual 
soirée would be held on the Ist of next month, 
and expressed a hope that, as its object was to 
bring the members into friendly associationship 
with each other, as many as possible would 
attend, and also contribute drawings and suit- 
able works of art. 

Mr. Turner called attention to the library, 
and to the increasing demand for the books. He 
suggested that a special appeal should be made 
for donations of books and money. 

The Chairman observed upon the importance 
to architectural students of good books of refer- 
ence, and remarked, that if means could be 
taken to bring the wants of the Association more 
directly under the notice of the members of the 
profession, many persons having duplicate copies 
of books might be willing to present them to 
the library. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon then read a paper on “ Oyster- 
culture architecturally considered.” 

In the course of a short discussion which ensued, 








of the system. The Great Sonthern and Western, 
and the Midland and Great Western Railways of | 
Ireland are, however, his great works. To! 
enumerate all his works of this class would be | 
to give a list of the railways, there being but | 
one or two exceptions, and these of compara- | 
tive insignificance. In connexion with the de. | 
velopment of the railway system in Ireland, Mr. | 
Dargan rendered much more important services | 
to the Irish railways than the mere construc: | 
tion of lines. At the time, railway enterprise | 
in Ireland was at a fearful discount: even, 
for the completion of the smallest lines funds | 
were with difficulty made available. It was 
in vain calls were made upon shareholders; 
and the Government refused to advance any 
subsidy until certain portions of the capital 
had been paid up by the shareholders. 
These were the circumstances under which Mr. 
Dargan was found to render indispensable ser- 
vices. He came for ward, and invariably | 
contributed out of his private purse until the 
undertaking was completed. 

The next memorable work with which Mr. 
Dargan identified himself was the great Indus- 
trial Exhibition of 1853, in Dublin, of which he 
may be said to have been the originator and 
founder. This was undertaken with the patriotic 
view of developing the resources of his native 
country, and giving an impulse to native enter- 
prise. For this purpose he placed 30,0001. in the 
hands of a committee consisting of the leading 
citizens, empowering them to erect a building, 
and to defray all the expenses connected there- 


with. 


Mr. E. W. Godwin observed that the main question 
opened up by the paper just read was, what was the pure, 
healthy, educated style from which the young architect 
should start? His own experience led him to believe that 
thirteenth-century art was not sufficient, for it was as 
full of variation and of bad architecture as that of any 
other age. He did not know any Perpendicular or Re- 
naissance building which could beinferior to certain modern 
specimens of thirteenth-century art. Then with regard to 
the ‘‘ thoroughness,” or rather want of thoroughness, of 
the works, he was bound to say he was often disappointed 
and disgusted at the absence of that quality in Gothic 
buildings. The outside was Gothic enough, but the inside 

resented the appearance of the ordinary vernacular 
Puilding of the age. Where, he asked, was the Gothic 
roof or the Gothic wall? There was a large building in 
the west of England to which he would not further refer 
save as an iliustration of want of thoroughness. His re- 
commendation, therefore, was that whether the building 
be Classic or Gothic, it was always desirable to keep 
** thoroughness”’ in view, because there could be no good 
architecture without it. Then there were the Rationalistic 
and the Conventional styles, and if they wanted to see 
good examples of them, let them study the Assyrian work 
in the British Museum. 

Mr. Burges having been called upon, said that having 
promised to read a paper on “‘ Our Architectural Future” 
(May 24th), he would reserve his defence, merely ob- 
serving that he intended to treat the subject as a very 
serious one indeed, 

Mr. P. Edwards commented upon the extraordinary 
want of unanimity that appeared to exist among archi- 
tects, which he thought was more marked and striking 
than even that which characterized the members of the 
medical profession. As an illustration, he stated that he 
had on one occasion submitted the same design to the 
criticism of three architects, and that all three had ex- 
pressed different opinions upon its merits. : 

Professor Ware (of Boston) remarked that he quite 
agreed with what had been said as to the necessity of 
thoroughness in work, whatever might be the style. It 
should, however, he thought, be borne in mind that the 
interior of a building should be founded upon the needs 
and requirements of those who were to use it. This might 
always be accomplished, while at the same time harmony 


He undertook, moreover, to guarantee might be observed between the exterior and the interior. 


Mr. L. W. Ridge denied that architects of particular 


whatever additional sums might be required to 
carry the enterprise to a successful issue. In 
fact, before the Exhibition opened on May 12, 
1853, his advances were said to amount to nearly 
100,0001. It had been arranged that if at the 
close of the Exhibition the profits were sufficient, 
Mr. Dargan was to be repaid his advances, with 





fourth is also under contemplation. 


5 per cent. interest: if insufficient the loss was 


schools differed upon the principles which governed their 
art, although they might not agree upon details. In his 
opinion, the true principle to keep in mind, when design- 
ing a building, was to combine utility with beauty. 

A vote of thanks having been proposed, 

The Chairman, in putting it, observed that the paper 
of Mr. Seddon was useful, as calculated to remove falla- 
cies on the one hand, and as an incentive on the other to 








cast aside the prejudice of the schools, in order to produce 
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works exhibiting earnestness, truth, and stady. Those 
uainted with what might be termed ~— 
inner life of the Architectural Association, were aware of | 
the exertions which its members were making to obtain; On a worthy pedestal, between the two foun- 
that knowledge of true _—— = — eer guide | tains; to take off the capital from the a 
the architect to just conclusions, and enable him to pro- a 8 or more a 
duce aevenabenen in his works. The majority of the and raise it some hundred feet y 


who were 


Association was com of young men who were at 
work, for many hours each day, in the offices of their em- 
ployers; but, notwithstanding, they found time to devote 
three or four evenings a week to study in classes, and to 
obtain that practical knowledge of their profession un- 
obtainable in the ordinary routine of business. While 
schemes for architectural education were still in mubibus 
in other directions, the Architectural Association had 
put its shoulder to the wheel, and had provided for itself 
& life school, a class of design, a class for practical sub- 
jects, and other aids and appliances, which proved that 
whatever short-comings might exist elsewhere, they were 
at least earnest in their work, and deserved sympathy and 
encouragement, instead of apathy, and possibly sneers, 
There was no doubt s great deal of frivolity in the art- 
work of the last two or three centuries, and anything like 
perpetuating it in modern times was to be deprecated. It 
was not, however, to be supposed that the influence of 
bad examples could be obliterated in a moment, nor was 


it to be supposed that the architect of the present day | 


could do just what he pleased. He might desire to avoid 
the reproduction of old works, and to carry out something 
altogether original, but he was frequently controlled by 
clients, who, as a general rule, objected to art-work on the 
score of expense. 

At the next meeting of the Association, Mr. T. Wells 
will read a paper on the influence of Eastern and Western 
Art 


. 








WESTMINSTER PALACE. 


Mr. E. M. Barry writes to us as follows :— 
I have seen the letter of Sir Augustus Clifford, 


which was copied into other papers from your ® 
columns, and in which he complains of the in- | 


convenience he suffers from smoky chimneys. I 
join with Sir Augustus Clifford in hoping that 
what has happened at the Westminster Palace may 
be remembered as a warning by those now in 
power. Perhaps he is not aware that a general 


system of dispensing with chimneys was forced | 
upon my late father after his design was ma- | 
tured, and in spite of his earnest protest. After | 


this system had been pronounced against, the 


building, which had been constructed in accord- | 


ance therewith, was consigned again to the 
architect to deal with as he could. Under these 
circumstances I am only surprised that the evils 
of which Sir Augustus complains are not far 
worse, as indeed they would have been had not 
my father’s foresight provided extra flues and 
other arrangements, so as to provide, as far as 
he was able, against the failure he foresaw, but 
was powerless to avert. 








“THE ORANGE-PEEL PAVEMENT 
DANGER.” 


I was much struck lately at Florence by the 
perfectly clean state of the streets, and the en- 
tire absence of orange-peel. I found that orange- 
peel is not allowed to be thrown into the streets | 
—the act is punishable. The perambulating | 
vendors of the fruit carry on their trucks baskets 
to receive the peel—a convenience for those who | 
wish at once to devour their purchases. And 
why should we not have a similar Jaw in London, 
and get rid of what is certainly a most fruitful 
cause of accidents ? P. E. M. 








STAIRCASES. 
Siz,—I saw whilst in Florence a geometrical 


stone stei totally free from any wall sup- | show cause why he did not pay him for six hours’ work 


port, with a central stone shaft crowned by a 
statue of Ceres or Flora. It was in the building 
just being appropriated by the Government from 
the Convent of Santa Maria Novella. I thought 
it one of the most beautiful objects in modern 
architecture. Can any of your readers kindly 
direct me to any similar object in or near 
London, and thus oblige one who is 
No ARcHITECT, 





TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
S1x,—I believe the Builder, with reference to 


the Nelson column, early pointed out the ab- | 


eurdity of putting up the statue of a man so 
high in the air that it is impossible to see his 
face. Now that the guardian lions are round 
him, this is even, if possible, more provoking 
than ever ; and poor Nelson, for whom the whole 
Square was built, is completely lost sight of, and, 
it is to be feared, well-nigh forgotten: for his | 


sake, therefore, will you allow me to offer a_ 


suggestion ? * job was allowed time to put his tools in order, Besides, 





| Gray’s Inn-road, was summoned before Mr. Parker by 


I would propose to take Nelson down from 
his present uncomfortable perch and place him 





bronze shaft, terminating in a gilt crown, and 

thus to convert it, the column, into a colossal 
| flag-staff, from which a Union Jack should always 
| float. This would be a novel and perpetually- 
} commemorative idea, and would always remind 
|people of the meaning and intention of the 
/monument. Nelson facing it would make it 
| still more intelligible and significant. He stood 
' by his flag in life, why not now he is dead, in 
‘idea at least, and as reminding all that he did 
80? This, too, would give some little significance 
| to the lions, as supporting and guarding; now 
‘they mean nothing. You know the three flag- 
| staffs in the square of Venice; pray let us have 
_one worthy of London! C. B. ALLEN. 








| 
* ARCHITECTS AND DEALERS IN 
| PROVISIONS.” 
Srz,—Permit me to direct your attention to the inclosed 
| circular of a new firm in Liverpool, where (as it would 
| appear) the profession is so unremunerative that it is 
| requisite to couple with it a trade in provisions, &c. 
' You have frequently pointed out the incongruity of a 
| person being an architect and builder; is not this more 
| incongruous ? And it may lead to worse; for, if the issuers 
of the circular succeed in business, they will have imita- 
tors, one of whom will probably astonish the world as 
ARCHITECT aND TrirPE DEALER, 
*.* The advertisers in ‘question do positively set forth 
with all gravity that they are building surveyors, and are 
thoroughly competent to prepare plans, take out quan- 
tities, and value property ; and that, having a connexion | 
in the provision trade, they can dispose of every kind of | 
American and home produce to undoubted parties, on 
the very best terms ! 





“HIGH-PRESSURE BOILERS FOR 
BATHS.” 


ey 


part of the time pena he Fens ~~ was occupied in 
oing from one to another, at the request of the 
fradent’s eg Mr. Barker said that this — 
would be dismissed, and if the complainant had a 
it was > this a work ~ i he 
ower to e an order in case of the defanit 
the master to pay was clearly laid down in the s “4 
and the work here sought to be paid for was not such 
work, The summons was then dismissed, 





** 192, Gray’s-inn-road, Feb. 5, 1867, 

Srr,—Concerning the above, as we not an 
tunity to give evidence, we shail feel extremely obliged if 
you will allow us te trespass on your valuable space with 
the following statement of facts. — 

The plaintiff, F. Wiffen, was discharged from an ont. 
door job, and received from the foreman of the works 9 
ticket for the number of hours he had worked, as well as 
an additional half-hour to enable him to collect his tools, 
This ticket he produced at our office, and received 
equivalent to the number of hours stated thereon, even 
before the time expired, After receiving the same he 
demanded a, which was refused ; but at the 
same time he was informed that the yard grinding-stone 
was at his service, of which he availed himself, and also 
of the assistance of the yard labourer. 

The value of the time thus occupied was the cause of 
the summons to appear before the magistrate, who imme. 
diately dismissed it; and we now hope the plaintiff will 
give us an opportunity of having this oft-vexed question 
settled by a decison in the County Court. 

W. Lanemeav & Way, 





Pooks Receiver. 


A Dictionary of Photography. Edited by Tuomas 
Surron, B.A., editor of “ Photographie Notes ;” 
and GzorGE Dawson, M.A., Lecturer on Photo- 
graphy, King’s College, London. Sampson 
Low & Co., Ludgate-hill. 1867. 

Tue first edition of this work has been for 

some years out of print. The present editors 

have remodelled, condensed, and improved the 
work, adding new matter and deleting obselete 
and inferior processes. Many of the articles 
have been rewritten in a spirit more consonant 








Sr1r,—I observe your correspondent, “ Beta,” is afraid | 
of his bath-boiler exploding during frost. If the work is 
roperly done, and he uses in connexion with his boiler a 
aya circulating cistern containing from fifty to eighty 
gallons, it is an impossibility for his boiler to burst, ifthe 
range is in use every day; for as the water continues to | 
circulate as long as there is an unequal temperature be- 
tween the hot-water cistern and boiler, there is not time 
between 11 o’clock p.m. and 7 a.m. (being about the 
time the fire would be out) for the entire quantity of 


| water to get down to freezing point. | 


If the cold-water supply ceases, and through evapora- 
tion the boiler becomes empty (which would be a very 
tedious process), and then if the cold water is suddenly | 


| introduced into the almost red-hot boiler, an explosion | 


| must be the result ; but such an accident could only arise 


from gross carelessness, as the want of water would be 


| felt for several days previously. The boiler should always | 
| be full of water, and, consequently cannot contain any 


steam. There should never be more than two holes drilled 
in the boiler, viz., for the flow and return pipes: a draw- 
off cock from side or bottom of boiler should always be 
avoided, J. W. 








STRENGTH OF PIPES. 


Witt one of your readers inform me if 12-in,. diameter 
fauset-jointed fire-clay pipes, ordinary thickness, jointed | 
in cement, and laid in puddle, are capable of bearing 
50 ft. head of water, and if they have Sean successfully 
used as mains ? PirzELaygEr. 








GRINDING MONEY. 


At Clerkenwell, Mr. William Langmead, builder, 


Frederick W iffen, a carpenter, lately in his employ, to 


which be alleged he had done while he was in the employ 
| of the defendant, and by bis orders, Mr. Bannister, soli- 
| citor, attended for the defence; Mr. Ricketts, solicitor, 
| watched the case for a society that was interested in the 
| matter. The complainant stated that he had been in the 
employ of the defendant in the erection of a publichouse 
on Clerkenwell-green, and on the day named in the sum- 
mons he was told to leave that job, and to take his tools 
to the establishment in the Gray’s Inn-road. When he 
did so he told the foreman that his tools required grind- 
ing, and the foreman told him that he had better grind 
them, and sent a man to assist him to do so. When he 
had finished, the foreman told him that he did not require 
his services any longer, and discharged him, and when he 
applied for payment of the money he had earned while 
grinding his tools he was refused payment, and hence the 
present proceedings. It wasa rule of the trade that the 
men should be paid for the time they were occupied in 
grinding their tools, and every shop in London paid the 
money, and he was surprised that the defendant refused. 
Mr, Bannister submitted that this was not a case in which 
the magistrate had jurisdiction, and he was surprised to 
find that the process of the court had been issued. He 
supposed the facts had been kept from the knowledge of 
the learned magistrate. Mr. Barker said he told the com- 
plainant at the time he asked for the summons that if it 
was only on the question of the grinding that he had 
better not take the summons, but the applicant then said 
that he wanted the summons for po, work and labour 
done. The applicant replied that the foreman at a job 
always examined a man’s basket or chest when he com- 
menced work, apd that was why a man before he left a 











with the present comparatively advanced state 
of the art, and a description given of the pre- 
paration and properties of the various chemicals, 
and of the theory and construction of the different 
optical instruments in use. It would have been 
well, in condensing the matter, had such a repe- 
tition as that given under the heads “ Lead, 
Protoxide of, or Litharge,” and “ Litharge; 
Massicot,” been avoided : the articles are nearly 
word for word the same throughout. The volume, 
however, is a valuable one to photographers. 





Votes for a History of Sanitary Legislation. By 
Epwin Lankrester, M.D., F.R.S. London: 
Chapman & Hall, Piccadilly. 1567. 


THESE notes are an extension of the paper on 
Sanitary Science written by Drs. Lankester and 
Letheby for the “ Encyclopwdia Metropolitana,” 
and were to have appeared in their extended 
form in the Journal of Social Science, had not that 
journal ceased to be published. The pamphlet 


|contains an interesting review of sanitary pro- 


gress so far as regards legislation, and the addi- 
tions made to the original notes bring the subject 
up to a recent date, the whole forming a u 
refresher to the minds of sanitary reformers a8 
to what has been done for the science by legis- 
lation, with suggestions for further legislation 
which is still requisite. : 

We may quote a passage from the conclusion 
of the pamphlet :— 


“In spite of all this activity and spread of sanitary know- 
ledge in various directions, there is still a want of @ 
knowledge of the laws of life manifest in all classes of 
society. The deficiency in teaching the natural sciences 
in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge acts most 
unfavourably on the whole educational system of the 
country. Our legislators enter Parliament utterly unpre- 
pared to discuss sanitary questions on a scientific basis. 
Our clergymen, with whom so large a power of instruct- 
ing and guiding people in sanitary matters throughout 
the country, frequently pass from our universities without 
the slightest knowledge of the structure or functions of 
the human body. Our lawyers are alike uninstrueted ; 
and it is not unfrequent that our distinguished magistrates 
and judges have to decide upon cases concerning public 
health, the facts of which, for want of any training in 
natural science, they are unable to comprehend. | 
amongst those who are the natural leaders of society this 
knowledge is not appreciated, it is not to be wondered at 
that those lower in the social scale should neglect to cul- 
tivate it. There is, in fact, no systematic attempt 
to teach in any of our educational establishments the 
great laws by which the health of the body is maintained, 
and preventable disease and death avoided: the conse- 
qoeate is, that the mortality of the large towns of 

ngland is in many instances augmenting ; and in pro- 
portion as the nation gets wealthier, and the means of 
indulgence are increased, the population becomes more 
subject to epidemic disease and early death. This ought 
not to be. Increasing intelligence and wealth ought to 
be powerful aids to health, and they would do 80, pror 
vided the minds of the people were directed to the causes 
of avoidable diseases and untimely death.” 
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Miscellanea, 


Post-orrick Savincs Banks Fok France. — 
M. Rouher, it is said, in addition to a Public 
Works Loan, means to import into France 
our system of Post-office Savings Banks. 


ResipENT ENGINEER FoR THE Montrose Com- 
MISSIONERS. — The Police Commissioners of 
Montrose have appointed Mr. Charles Tebbutt, 
C.E., of Loughborough, to be their resident 
engineer, in order to carry out, under his personal 
superintendence, the works of the proposed 
drainage scheme for the burgh. The engineer's 
salary will be 2501. per annum. 


THe Merropotiran Water Suppry Commis- 
sIoN.—A meeting of the Water Supply Commis- 
sioners has been held at 6, Adelphi-terrace, 
Charing-cross. There were present—The Duke 
of Richmond, Sir Benjamin Phillips, Colonel 
Harness, R.E., Mr. Joseph Prestwich, F.R.S., 
Mr. Thomas Harrison, C.E., Sir John Thwaites, 
and Mr. Arthur Lennox, secretary of the com- 
mission. 

THE RENEWED OvTBREAK OF CATTLE PLAGUE 
in Istincron.—Dr. Ballard attributes the out- 
break of cattle plague in the exact spot (Mrs. 
Nicholl’s dairy, Liverpool-road), where it before 
broke out, to the use of old bricks for repaving, 
taken from a shed used at the last outbreak as 
a hospital shed. Whether this be the case or 
not, one can only wonder at the carelessness of 
the act. 


Tue AcE or Bronze.—M. Delmille, a Belgian 
advocate, has just found in the Lake of Virelles, 
belonging to the Prince de Chimay, the remains 
of a lacustral station similar to those explored 
for many years past in the lakes of Geneva, 
Constance, and Neufchatel. The drag has 
brought to the surface of the water remains of 
all kinds, the nature of which authorises the 
assumption that the locality was inhabited in 
the pre-historic period called the age of bronze. 


THE Brecuin Borter Exproston.—A Brechin 
professional correspondent informs us that in this 
case the boiler was full of water, as also all the 
pipes in connexion with the same, and all frozen 
up when the fire was lighted. The consequence 
was—first, the frozen water in the boiler ex- 
panded, and there being no room for steam, and 
no escape while the pipe was frozen, the boiler 
was overcharged with steam before the pipes 
got thawed and clear of ice, which was the cause 
of the accident. 


THE Hype Park Rartincs.—Mr. Nicol asked 
(in the House of Commons) when the present 
barricade around Hyde Park was likely to be 
removed, and what description of fence was to 
be erected in place of it. Lord J. Manners said 
the Park-lane section was under contract to be 
finished by the 15th of October next— (laughter) — 
and the other parts by the 15th of July in next 
year. (Renewed laughter.) The character of 
the fences would be, he believed, substantial, 
and, he hoped, to a certain extent ornamental. 


Rounp Tower or ArpMore.—The pointed 
stone forming the apex of that venerable relic 
of antiquity, the Round Tower of Ardmore, in 
the county of Waterford, which had withstood 
the storms of many centuries, was hurled from 
its position by a terrific storm last week. 
Being a remarkable object in the neighbourhood, 
the stone was missed from its old place. It was 
at once sought for, and found embedded deep in 
the earth at the foot of the tower. The rector 
of the parish had the stone removed toa chamber 
in the building, where it now remains for the 
Inspection of the curious. The stone stands 
2 ft. 6 in. in height. 


Inquiry as To TrapEs Unions.—The Com- 
mons have allowed the Home Secretary to 
bring in a Bill for facilitating, in certain cases, 
the proceedings of commissioners appointed to 
make inquiry respecting trades unions and other 
associations of employers or workmen. The 
trades outrages at Sheffield are to form a special 
branch of the general inquiry, which has been 
agreed to at the request both of trades unionists 
and masters. The president of the commission 
will be Sir William Erle, late Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas; and the other commis- 
Sloners will be Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. Roebuck, 
Lord Elcho, Sir D. Gooch, Mr. James Booth, and 

r. Herman Merivale to represent the Board of 

e; and Mr. W. Mathews and Mr. F. Harri- 
Son as members in whom the trades unionists 
ve special confidence. 








INSTITUTE oF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURs, 


Merroporitan Locat GovernMENT.—The fol« 


Lonpon.—At a meeting of this society, held on| lowing is a list of the Select Committee on 


the 4th ult., Mr. Edward Hargitt was elected an 
associate by twenty-four out of twenty-seven 


Metropolitan Local Government, &c.: — Mr. 
Ayrton, Mr. Tite, Mr. Bazley, Mr. Locke, Mr. 


votes recorded. There were above a dozen can-| Alderman Lawrence, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 


didates. 


Mr. Mill, Mr. Hanbury, Lord J. Manners, Mr, 
Beecroft, Mr. Turner, Sir W. Gallwey, Mr. Ben- 


Honour to Art.—Her Majesty has signified tinck, Mr. Sandford, and Mr. Kekewich. 


her intention to confer the honour of knighthood 
on Mr. George Harvey, president of the Royal 


Sanitary State or Cuester. — The town 


Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and | council have agreed to a proposal for publishing 
Architecture; and on Mr. J. Noel Paton, R.S.A.,| regularly the registrar’s returns of births and 


her Majesty’s Limner for Scotland. 


Proposep Fever Hospitat ror Braprorp.— 
Mr. Alfred Harris has given 3,8001. for the pur- 
pose of founding a fever hospital, the principal 


deaths in Chester, and the first week’s return 
has been issued. The death-rate was 25: the 


week before it was higher, and this time last year 
it was 42. The general average for last quarter 
was 36%, including 27 cholera cases, and even 


to be expended on the erection of a suitable aiianthenntiaande. 


building whenever that shall be held desirable, 
and the interest to be applied till then to the 
payment of rent for convenient premises. 


Cuester ArcHmoLocicaL Society. — The 
fourth monthly meeting of this session has been 
held at the Society’s Room, St. Peter’s church- 
yard, with a good attendance of members and 
friends. The Rev. Canon Blomfield took the 
chair, and introduced Mr. Thomas Rigby, the 
lecturer of the evening, as a gentleman well 
known among the agriculturists of the county as 
an able writer and speaker. Mr. Rigby then 
read a paper “On Delamere Forest and some of 
its Associations ; with a short Account of the 
ancient City of Edisbury.” 


Notine Locatities.—We are glad to be able 
to say that the Society of Arts has commenced 
the work of publicly marking localities interest- 
ing for their connexion with notable men or 
historical events. A tablet noting the place 
where Byron was born has just been attached to 
the house No. 24, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square, by permission of the occupiers, Messrs. 








Art Gattery, BiruincuamM.—At a meeting 
held in the Town-hall under the Mayor’s auspices, 
it has been resolved, “That it is desirable to 
form an association, having for its object the 
acquisition of works of art for presentation te 
the Corporation Art Gallery, and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the best meang 
of accomplishing that object.” Accordingly a 
committee was appointed at the meeting. 


Money sPENT ON Lonpon WorxknHovuses.—A 
Parliamentary return states that since the pass- 
ing of the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, 
sums amounting to 1,069,4891. have been by the 
Poor Law Board authorized to be expended in 
building, altering, or enlarging workhouses in 
the metropolitan district; about three-fourths of 
the amount in building, and one-fourth in alter- 
ing or enlarging. This is exclusive of the value 
of workhouses provided before 1834, many of 
which are still in use, and the value of them 


very great. 
THE SpreaD oF FEVER IN CHORLTON, MAN- 


Boosey & Co. It is intended to follow up this|cuester.—Mr. Greaves is following up his 
with others from time to time, as permission can | investigations as to the way in which fever is 
be obtained from the owners of houses. The) propagated in Chorlton. He has traced it in a 
tablet is of terra-cotta, with a deep-blue face,| way to prove that there is a total want of effi- 


the inscription being in white letters upon it. 


cient preventive measures, or of sanitary police. 
Goods taken from infected houses are allowed to 


Princess’s THEATRE. — The new drama 
‘ ~hte », be sold and scattered about, and new tenants to 
“ Shadow Tree Shaft,” written by the author of | take possession of the ho without proper 


the very excellent play called “ Ours,” has many 





disinfection. Persons ill of fever are allowed to 


pape ye placing rege pg change their residence, and infect others, without 
of remarkable power and interest, and some boyd ee ee = ee 
most effectively painted and built-up scenes. | eines in the local papers a peer wer ai “Oe - ial 
Although very well played throughout, it is, with | that his important and useful expos will 


the exception of the parts sustained, admirably, 


| show the necessity for better sanitary supervision 


by Mr. Vining, M. J. G. Shore, Miss Katherine by the local authorities. 


Rodgers, and perhaps Mr. H. Forrester, under- 
acted. Sir Walter Kenyon and Richard Darkyn 
are capital parts. Mr. Neville in one, and Mr. 
Belmore, for example, in the other, would make 
a sensation. We mention this not in disparage- | 


Tue Hoare Memortat.—At a meeting of the 
representatives of the Church Institution, the 
Convocation Society,and the Churchwardens’ As- 
sociation, convened to consider the best mode of 


ment of what is done, but as showing what the | commemorating the labours of Mr. Henry Hoare, 
play is capable of. Mr. F. Lloyd has evidently | lately deceased, it was resolved, having regard 
studied his Mine on the spot. The descent is |to the essentially practical character of Mr. 
very cleverly arranged, and the view of the | Hoare, and to the fact that an attempt is now 





Black Country, when the spectator rises from 


about to be made, in accordance with the sug- 


the mine, as it were, and finds himself on the | gestions of the Queen’s Advocate, to provide for 
surface, is admirably painted. The fir coppice | a great want, by building upon freehold ground 
covered with snow is another realistic creation | a church house, that in the opinion of this meet- 


of remarkable merit. 


ing a chapel or hall for the said house would be 
a most appropriate memorial, and that a copy 


Government InQuiry at StovcH. — Mr.|o¢ this resolution be forwarded to the Bishop of 
Robert Morgan, an inspector under the Local | Oxford (who had previously expressed his per- 
Government Act, has held an inquiry at Slough, | .7.4) approval of the scheme), with a respectful 
by direction of the Home Secretary, to whom request that his lordship would communicate 
the local government Board had presented 4/1. game to the committee of convocation upon 
petition, praying him to authorise the Board to/,., subject. 


put in force the powers of the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act 1845, with respect to the pur- 
chase and taking otherwise than by agreement 
of two pieces of land,—viz., a site for the water 
tower and well for flushing purposes, proposed to 
be constructed in a field adjacent to the place at 
which the Windsor branch of the Great Western 
Railway crosses the Bath-road, and a site for the 
sewerage outlet and deodorizing tanks, which 
the Bourd propose to erect upon a piece of land 
in the Slough and Datchet road, immediately 
contiguous to Upton Park. Mr. Sawyer, in- 


First Sanrrary Report oN New York. — In 


March, 1866, the Metropolitan Board of Health 
created by the Legislature of the State of New York 
began its operations, and the first report is more 
a bill of indictment than a record of improve- 
ment. It describes the mortality of New York 
as much exceeding that of London, and attri- 
butes this partly to the annual arrival of large 
numbers of immigrants. In New York and 
Brooklyn the Board found 250 slaughter-houses, 
the sewers leading from them being often ob- 


structed by Mr. C. T. Phillips, appeared as coun- structed, and the refuse making its way under 


sel for the local Board ; Mr. Darvill appeared, by 
order of the Court of Chancery, for the owners 
of Upton Park, and also for the trustees under 
the will of the late Mr. John Pocock, whose 
property adjoins the park ; and Mr. F. Charsley, 
the registrar of Eton College, appeared on be- 
half of the provost and fellows, who had dis- 
sented from the project that their land should be 


ite for the water-tower. Evidence | disease, althoug x : 
Gece wal soil are removed from New York every year in 


was taken pro and con., and the inspector will 





the floors of buildings. The tenement-houses of 
New York, more than 4,000 in number, were 
found crowded, ill-ventilated, ill-drained, and in 
a filthy state. The Board are setting to their 
work in earnest, and have already made more 
than 25,000 peremptory orders for the abate- 
ment of nuisances. The deficient drainage, ex- 
cept in first-class houses, is a constant source of 


h about 60,000 loads of night- 


report the result to the Home Secretary. carts. 
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Tue Nationa, Gattery Desicns. — We are 
requested to state that the public will be admitted 
to view the designs for the New National Gallery 
on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
from ten to four o’clock, until the 16th of March. 


Assistant Buiipinc Surveyor TO BIRKEN- 
HEAD CoMMISSIONERS. — Mr. John M’Neil has 
been appointed as assistant building surveyor to 
the Birkenhead Commissioners on the recom- 
mendation of their Health Committee, at a salary 
of 1201. a year; and Jdr. William Halsall, as 
assistant inspector of nuisances, at 30s. a week, 


HEALTH IN THE YEAR 1866.—In the United 
Kingdom 1,013,070 births and 665,859 deaths 
were registered in the twelve months, thus 
making the natural increase 347,211, or at the 
rate of 951 daily. The recorded number of 
emigrants was 204,882, or 561 daily. The dif- 
ference between the emigrants and the regis- 
tered natural increase was 390 daily. The 
birth-rate per 1,000 of the year was 35°47, the 
death-rate 23-03, for the United Kingdom, after 
a correction for the defective registration of 
Ireland. The birth-rate per 1,000 of England 
proper was 35°51, the death-rate 23°62, the 
numbers for the previous year, 1865, are 35°63 
and 23°41; the shade of excess in the death- 
rate of 1866 being due to cholera, for the mor- 
tality is lower in all the divisions except those in 
which cholera prevailed. The eleven divisions 
may be thus arranged in the order of annual 
mortality :—The deaths per 1,000 were, in the 
South-Eastern Counties, 19; Eastern Counties, 
20; South Midland Counties, 20; South-Western 
Counties, 20; North Midland Counties, 21; 
West Midland Counties, 22; Monmouthshire and 
Wales, 23; Northern Counties, 24; Yorkshire, 
26; London, 26; North-western Counties (Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire), 29. 


BreEakinG oF A WIRE BrinpGe aNnp Curious 
ELectricaL PHENOMENON.— During the late 
intense frost, the small river which waters the 
valley of Glenelg was, like others, covered with 
ice varying from 6in. to 9in.in thickness. This, 
when partially dissolved by the thaw, was broken 
up into large plates, and rapidly carried to the 
sea, except where it met with obstacles. One of 
these consisted of a slight wire foot-bridge, 
which formed a communication between two 
parts of the minister’s glebe, which the river 
divides. This bridge was supported by four 
pairs of wooden posts, standing in the bed of the 
stream, and against these a great quantity of 
the ice had been collected, until the water, 
obstructed by it, rose several feet above its 
natural level. The whole structure was at last 
carried away, some of the wires being broken, 
and the others torn from their fastenings. A 
vivid flash of coloured light accompanied every 
fracture of the wires. This appearance was 
observed by several persons, one of whom had 
just crossed the bridge. The phenomenon was 
probably caused by the wires being strongly 
charged with electricity, developed by the 
breaking up of the ice and the friction of the 
detached masses,—separation of parts and fric- 
tion being both known sources of electric action, 


THe NEw Docks at THE IsLE or Docs.— 
Enormous excavations for these docks have now 
been made, by 3,000 men, who have of Jate been 
at work on them, and the outline of docks, 
wharfs, and warehouses can now be traced. The 
freehold property purchased by the company 
comprises an area of 200 acres, having a circum- 
ference of about 2} miles. Thirty-five acres 
and a half have been excavated for the purposes 
of a floating dock, having two basins, one of 25 
acres in extent, the remaining 10} acres being 
occupied by the other. The depth of water in 
each will be about 28 ft. or 29 ft. All the mate- 
rials excavated have been available for making 
embankments and a roadway. Every foot of 
excavation has added 2 ft. to the depth of the 
projected dock, for the sand and mud dug out 
have been thrown up on the embankment, so 
that in some places the surface has been raised 
as much as 10} ft. A large graving dock is 
being constructed. This dock is 420 ft. by 86 ft., 
and will have an entrance 65 ft. wide. The 
docks will have a frontage of 7,70v ft., which is 
to be occupied as wharfs or sites for warehouses 
and manufactories, while the other parts of the 
land will be hereafter made available for dwell- 
ing-houses. The portion that has been quayed 
has been formed to a level of 4 ft. above high- 
water mark. All the gates, bridges, warping 
capstans, and other machinery are intended to 
be worked by hydraulic power. The contract, 
according to its terms, ought to be completed on 
the lst of September. 


TENDERS 


For two houses at Wimbledon, Mr. Henry W. Broad- 
bridge, architect :— 











Surridge 0 0 
Sawyer ..... csishetioubipiesvantnsiaingineciaa 0 0 
Kemp ........ saparentin 0 0 
Wilkinson & Co. .. venctnanen 00 
Collier ccccesocsccsscccccevccoserreosearee 0 0 

For house at Fairfield, for Captain Fearon, Mr, John 


Newton, architect :— 
Field.,.... Perreririt tty seevccceesceee seeeeee . £5,220 
c «eee 4,500 


eocoscoeooo 
ooooosoo 








For constructing brick sewer’in old Brompton-road, for 
the Kensington vestry. Mr. J. Broadbridge, surveyor :— 
Wilhams.. i ws. £2,380 O 
Goodair 2,392 0 0 
Thirsk ..... 
Ck, ORS: 
Wigmore (accepted) . 
Moxon & Mutton........ we 1,950 0 


Sc 
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Heiser ......... hibsieminniackocatsetncat £1,776 0 0 
NE vrsninseteibarnsvinwecsntenapeases 1,550 0 0 
TROT dnsagessvinststerecseunsaeusastieer 1,430 0 0 
CRON - cccovcnedninnnndasecsinnibeaghawenens 1,425 0 0 
FEMS, sccsnnticcterccenvescontovetanceunt 1,415 0 0 
FEMI <ccsasiubeprrensianciniokpiatenedon » aeti,® 
TBO, .scocsnnenseneseqiorseysorensbesses 1,279 0 0 
SPINES: snnchascassunpcenovemminansdans 1,239 0 0 
Fs ROTOR a. ccsccosveneed ieidadeeccene 1,229 0 O 
GHOEGER sciccsccsinenscccicensedncivetion 1,150 0 0 





For alterations, &c., to Deacou’s Coffee House, Wal- 
brook. Mr. Wm. Nunn, architect :— 


i 2 || ee £1,890 0 0 
TOON... comcthseatigncsveldtnenionad nia eee @ 
CORRE OI instcvacencciotcaniies 1,768 0 0 
PE, ciicntscavctjuetiehibiecdannenie 1,540 0 0 
Bellick .......000. eorccenses gadecsoecsensoe 1,519 0 0 
FTN concconontnnasanntitepsaggloumbutns 1,479 0 0 
Wein Be i oss visrccesicsecenccsnn . 1,330 0 0 
TRACI speessssccsesedevonsscorsuonten 1,079 0 0 





Accepted for National Schools, Tweedmouth, for the 
Rey. Thomas Procter, Mr. F. R. Wilson, architect :-— 
Mason's Work. 






DEGOM \ cinvicsetineceossalenqaiepie +... £410 0 0 
Joiner and Carpenter's Work. 
ACUI «piss ve essrwitssoinateion ens 234 0 0 
Slater's Work, 

DPIOD siccsiesésosneshinkeednintinaren cccseee «890 0 0 
Piusterer’s Work. 

We CNMINE 5, csi dacas cate csgristants 39 0 «0 
Plumber and Glazier's Work. 

BOE scssheistetapienkentsasan coin 2 6 
Painting. 

ID vans cinstcosricescaaincn nendoitee 30 5 0 





For the erection of a villa residence on the banks of the 


Mr. C. Cooper, architect :— 

GRE 2p TRE sisccnnsvisaseossecnsneds 
Vickery 
Rutland 


See ene ter eenenereteseeseees 





SOOO eee eee ee ee ete enn rneeetone 





For altering Albion House, St. Paul’s-road, into a pub- 
lic-house (exclusive of zine work, plate glass, and fittings), 
for Mr. Easy. Mr. Arthur Harston, architect :— 


SEONG icsestoncciekaabreningeogevbptoctnceesd 2395 0 0 
DOD cGiéciychedeasenaesbeioveverdesasdispes 365 0 0 
SDUEEE ...ccnsniinosnepaindabetadeebenitl corcee OOS 0 O 
POTD siesteguchestidaigamiiodmbstaiate 353 0 0 
ARGO. ccccsisanscunisnesnaeksapees eaeaaaie 345 0 0 
EEE 5 scaatcsbeveeccdaheneieobocedtnsicenan . 325 00 
Clements (accepted) .............00008 295 0 0 





Mr, Hi. James, architect. Quantities supplied :— 







Jones & Sons ..........s000 .-. £1,833 0 0 
W. Fream & Son 1,760 0 0 
Gale ics 1,738 0 0 
W. Fream 1,670 0 0 
Clutterbuck 1,670 0 0 
jt Se See 1,646 12 0 
Meredith (accepted) ............66 1,567 0 0 





For works proposed to be done at Nos. 397, 398, and 
399, Oxford-street, for Mr. Nosotti. Mr. Marks, archi- 


tect :— Less Credit Bill for 
Old materials, 
ee £820 0 0 . £8 0 0 
Stephens & Watson815 0 0 ....., 25 0 0 
POT sivas scettoase Tay 2D ices 810 0 





For the erection of 8t. John’s National Schools, St, 
George’s-in-the-East. Messrs. F. & H. Francis, architect. 
Quantities by Mr, Robson :— 


NN sidictbascoesiucessebsnots tssbocbead £2,736 0 0 
Colls & Son ........... . 00 
 g, EE ETS 00 
MN coviithertbisosebtendutienhe wuremiadl 00 
Keyes & Head .............00. 5 0 0 
Hill & Sons ...... ome 00 
PE Te TOON cyennsnghiieivrittinirdveus 00 








For the erection of a warehouse in Southwark-street, 
Mr. Ernest Bates, architect :— 











0 0 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0 0 

0 0 

deeseneee 00 

soe 0 0 
Myers & SOD8 .........ssssseveses oo. 2,914 0 0 
Nightingale ......... eveeerseens woos By 00 
Hart (accepted) csccccsesceerees 2,740 0 0 





Thames, at Taplow, Bucks, for Mr. C, Venables, jun, | 


For co-operative stores, Brunswick-road, Gloucester. | 











For the Prudhoe Convalescent Home, to be erected at 
Whitley, Northumberland, exclusive of sueineering works, 


e-lodges, fence-walling, drain &. Mr. 
Shiver, crokitest. Quantities ompeied by the a ‘itect 


























Gibson £16,400 0 
Simpson 14,528 0 0 
Welton 14,440 0 0 
Jackson ......... 14,300 0 0 
Howard 13,587 0 0 
Hudspith 13,582 16 0 
BOGOR oo. c0cceccccccccceeveceoses sees 13,440 0 0 
Scott 13,433 0 0 
Elliott 13,363 0 0 
Robinson ........ soasedscetenanaee weee 13,187 14 4 
N, & R. Reed ..... dedocosewenss sooese 12,989 0 O 
eg eee sovasccesssnseho eee 123,918 0 0 
Kyle (accepted) ........ svovecsentens: An © © 





For eleven cottages wy see to be built ia the village 
of Clewer, Berks, for Sir Daniel Gooch, Bart,, M.P, Mr, 
William Sim, architect :— 


GAY crrseoeee £3,090 0 0 
2,750 0 0 
2,700 0 0 


200 0 0 
160 0 0 


aeeeee 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Refirctions on the Position of Architecture” unavoidably post- 
poned.—R. & Co, (invention has been mentioned already).—8. 0, M, 
—(we cannot puff a material of which we know nothing).—H. R, a, 
(thanks). — Country Architect (noth collections are now open).— 
Messrs. O’C.— Alpha —H. F. L.—J. M.—A. M. D.—Alpha.—A. J, H.— 
H. F.—A Lady.—K.—A Subscriber.—H. B. G.—T. C.38.—T. H. V.— 
Observer.— Dr. H.—S, & W.—P. E. M.—H. H. R-—J. H—Mr. 0— 
W. P.—A Subseriber.—H. J.—W.—W. M. H.-W. H. R.—T. CE. B. 
—K. & Sons.—J. K. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addrenses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Norse —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








(ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
Tue BATH STONE COMPANY, Limited, 
having opened new Quarries, are now prepared to 
supply any of the following STONES, viz., Box, 
Ground, Corsham Down, Farleigh, and Combe 
Down.—Prices and terms on application to E. A. 
Tucker, Manager, 4, Railway-place, Bath. 





CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 338 & 84, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
To Architects, 
Civil Engineers, 
Builders, &c. 


THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 
FOR 


LAMP POSTS, 


Dwarf Gas Pillars, 
Brackets, Lamps, 
Gates, Railings, 
Balcony Panels, Stable 
Fittings, Columns, 
&e. &e. 

i ipt of par- 
Ticuinte, be forwarded 
free, on application to 
TURNER & ALLEN, 

Ironfounders, Engi- 


\, neers, oe ad 


Just published, in 8vo. with 2 Mays, price 15s. 
ISTORY of the CITY of ROME, from 
_L. its Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of the Christian Era. 
By THOMAS H. DYER, LL.D. 
“ By far the most complete and authentic work upon the grest sub- 
ject of which it treats. "—sa Review. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & UO. Paternoster-row. 


With about 140 Tiustrations engraved on Wood. New edition, 20W 
ready, in 8vo. price 21s. cloth, or 97s, haif-bound in morocco, with 


It top. ° 
OMES WITHOUT HANDS: being 4 
Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed according 
to their Principle of Construction. 
By J. G. WOOD, M.A. FL&. 
“ More interesting than a tale.” — Daily News. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & UU. Paternoster-row. 
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HE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with 
iy pont on Feoeipt of two penny stampa adress, f, MOBEBTS & 
CO. 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London. 
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